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Preface 


Our  Clothing  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  the  pupil.  It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  ideals 
of  worthy  home  membership  through  the  study  of  clothing. 

The  material  covers  one  or  two  semesters’  work.  By  omitting  some  parts, 
the  book  can  be  adjusted  to  a  one-semester  course.  By  including  more  lessons 
and  making  wider  use  of  “Things  to  do  in  class”  and  “Things  to  do  at  home,” 
the  content  is  adequate  for  a  two-semester  course.  The  learning  units  are 
broken  up  into  problems,  each  of  which  covers  a  lesson  for  one  day. 

Our  Clothing  has  been  written  simply.  The  few  technical  terms  with 
which  pupils  in  clothing  classes  must  become  familiar  are  explained  when 
they  are  introduced  in  the  text. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  books,  entitled  Our  Food,  Our  Clothing, 
and  Our  Home  and  Family.  Each  book  is  complete  within  its  particular 
area;  the  entire  series  presents  a  balanced  introductory  program  in  home 
economics. 

The  authors  appreciate  the  assistance  of  colleagues  and  friends  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume. 
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OUR  CLOTHING 


In  colonial  days,  the  Indians  used  the  sinews  that  hold  the  muscles  of 
an  animal  to  the  bone  for  thread  to  sew;  and  for  their  needle  they  used 
a  sharpened  bone  or  horn.  The  mother  of  Puritan  boys  and  girls  sewed 
with  fine  steel  needles  threaded  with  linen  thread  which  they  made  by 
spinning.  Many  hours  went  into  the  labor  of  stitching  seam  by  seam. 

Even  though  some  sewing  is  still  done  by  hand,  we  appreciate  the 
invention  of  a  usable  sewing  machine  by  Elias  Howe  in  1846.  The  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  enables  us  to  stitch  up  a  seam  a  yard  long,  se¬ 
curely  and  neatly,  in  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds.  Just  as  the  colonial 
girl  mastered  her  tools,  so  the  girl  of  today  must  master  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  tools  if  she  is  to  be  skillful  in  their  use.  However,  we  find  it  takes 
more  time  and  patience  to  understand  well  the  use  of  the  present  sewing 
machine  than  it  did  to  understand  the  sewing  tools  of  colonial  days. 


7 .  What  is  the  general  construction  of  the 

sewing  machine? 

The  sewing  machine  of  today  has  undergone  many  changes  since  its 
invention  by  Elias  Howe.  In  its  development  even  the  shape  has 
changed.  It  is  encased  in  a  cabinet  made  of  wood,  often  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished.  It  may  include  two  or  more  drawers  for  holding  sewing  essen¬ 
tials.  In  the  sewing  machines  of  a  quarter-century  ago,  the  head  of  the 
machine  was  securely  fastened  to  the  cabinet.  When  the  machine  was 
not  in  use,  the  head  was  covered  with  a  nicely  finished  box  of  the  same 
wood  as  the  cabinet.  This  afforded  protection  from  dust  and  marring. 
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The  parts  of  the  sewing  machine 
are  delicately  adjusted  and  should 
be  thoroughly  learned  and  un¬ 
derstood  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  machine. 
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Later  the  machine  with  the  flat  top  was  invented.  It  was  called  a  drop- 
head  machine  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  head  drops  below  the 
surface  of  the  machine  to  close  it.  The  sewing  machines  made  today 
are  of  the  drop-head  type. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  drop-head  machine.  In  one  type,  the  head 
of  the  machine  is  lifted  into  place  by  merely  raising  the  closing  board 
and  letting  it  down  in  the  opposite  direction  flat  with  the  surface  of  the 
machine.  The  belt  and  all  working  parts  are  then  in  position  for  the 


operation  of  the  machine.  In  closing  this  machine,  the  closing  board 
is  raised  and  lowered  in  the  opposite  direction  into  position  over  the 
machine. 

In  the  other  type  of  drop-head  machine  the  closing  board  is  raised  and 
lowered  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  in  this  machine  the  front  board 
must  be  raised  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  head  must  be  lifted  to  a 
position  that  slants  back;  while  held  in  this  position,  the  front  board  is 
lowered  and  the  head  is  then  allowed  to  come  down  and  rest  on  the 
front  board.  The  belt  must  then  be  placed  in  position  on  the  large  wheel 
which  is  on  the  right  side  below  the  surface  of  the  machine.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  then  ready  for  operation.  In  closing  this  machine,  the  belt  must 
be  taken  from  the  large  wheel,  the  front  board  raised,  the  head  lowered, 
and  the  closing  board  raised  and  then  lowered  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  machine  is  uncovered  or  opened,  one  sees  the  metal  head — 
made  up  of  the  arm,  which  contains  many  working  parts  and  on  which 
the  thread  is  placed;  the  bed  or  flat  base  which  is  attached  to  the  cabinet; 
and  the  balance  wheel. 

Below  the  cabinet,  which  holds  the  head,  is  the  treadle  on  which  the 
feet  rest.  The  feet  keep  the  treadle  in  a  rocking  motion  when  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  is  being  operated. 

To  the  right  below  the  cabinet  is  the  band  wheel,  which  carries  the 
belt  that  connects  this  wheel  with  the  balance  wheel  on  the  head.  The 
belt  shifter  is  the  lever  at  the  front  of  the  band  wheel  by  which  the  belt 
may  be  thrown  off  this  wheel. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  On  a  sewing  machine  locate  the  various  parts  of  the  machine. 

2.  Practice  opening  and  closing  a  machine  until  you  can  do  it  well. 

3.  Compare  the  school  machine  with  the  one  in  your  home.  How  are  they 
alike  and  different? 


2.  How  shall  we  treadle  the 
sewing  machine? 

The  “whirr”  of  the  sewing  machine  may  be  a  pleasing  sound  if  it  is 
done  smoothly  and  without  sudden  starts  or  stops.  Smooth  treadling 
is  as  essential  to  good  sewing  as  smooth  pedaling  is  to  good  bicycle 
riding.  Those  who  ride  a  bicycle  know  that  it  takes  much  practice  to 
pedal  and  ride  a  wheel  skillfully. 

In  treadling  a  sewing  machine  we  must  sit  the  correct  distance  from 
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The  treadle  machine  of  today  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 


the  machine,  sitting  erect  and  well  back  in  the  chair  with  the  arms  in  an 
easy  position  on  the  table  of  the  machine.  The  chair  should  be  of  com¬ 
fortable  height;  the  feet  should  be  flat  on  the  treadle  of  the  machine. 
We  must  determine  the  correct  distance  of  the  chair  from  the  machine, 
since  it  varies  with  each  person.  When  the  feet  are  placed  on  the  treadle 
of  the  machine,  the  right  foot  should  be  placed  toward  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  treadle  and  slightly  below  the  left  foot,  which  is 
placed  toward  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  treadle.  We  should  be 
sure  that  the  feet  are  flat  on  the  treadle,  to  be  able  to  force  it  up  and 
down  in  rhythmic  motion  by  pressure  first  from  the  left  foot  and  then 
from  the  right  foot.  To  start  the  machine,  the  right  hand  gives  the 
balance  wheel  (the  small  wheel  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  of  the 
machine)  a  start  toward  the  worker.  This  is  done  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  bringing  it  from  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  pulling  down. 
Treadling  should  keep  the  wheel  in  motion. 

Practice  is  needed  for  skill  in  treadling.  It  is  best  to  practice  with  the 
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Many  modern  homes  have  an  electric  sewing  machine. 


belt  removed  from  the  balance  wheel.  The  belt  is  removed  by  holding 
the  belt  release  in  the  right  hand  and  pushing  the  balance  wheel  back ; 
this  in  turn  pulls  the  belt  from  the  band  wheel;  and  if  the  balance  wheel 
is  turned  with  the  left  hand,  the  belt  will  be  completely  removed  from 
the  band  wheel.  In  this  way  we  may  learn  to  treadle  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  machine.  Sudden  starting  and  stopping  results  in  poor 
stitching  and  is  harmful  to  the  machine. 

The  electric  sewing  machine  operates  in  the  same  general  way  as  the 
hand  machine.  A  book  of  specific  directions  is  furnished  with  each 
machine  and  should  be  studied  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  use. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Try  various  distances  and  decide  the  correct  distance  your  chair  should 
be  from  the  machine. 

2.  Seat  yourself  correctly  at  a  machine  and  practice  treadling  until  it  goes 
easily  and  smoothly. 
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We  who  are  beginning  sewers 
fore  we  can  stitch  evenly  and  neatly 
find  the  need  of  much  practice  be- 
on  the  machine.  After  we  are  prop¬ 
erly  seated  at  the  open  machine,  we 
make  it  ready  for  operation  by  see¬ 
ing  that  the  belt  is  connected  with 
the  balance  wheel.  For  our  practice 
stitching,  we  use  an  unthreaded  nee¬ 
dle  and  ruled  paper.  The  paper  is 
placed  under  the  presser  foot,  with 
the  needle  coming  down  on  the  first 
ruled  line.  The  presser  foot  is  low¬ 
ered,  the  machine  is  started,  and  it  is 
set  in  motion  by  treadling.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  guided  with  the  hands  so  as  to 
keep  the  line  of  stitching  on  the 


T.  D.  Brown 


Good  sitting  position  at  the  sewing 
machine  makes  it  possible  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work;  an  incorrect  position 
would  give  difficulty  even  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sewer. 


ruled  line. 

As  the  stitching  nears  the  end  of  the  paper,  treadle  slowly,  and  when 
the  end  is  reached,  place  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  balance 
wheel,  bringing  the  machine  to  a  stop.  If  we  are  stitching  a  long  seam 
and  desire  to  stop  before  reaching  the  end,  the  machine  may  be  stopped 
in  the  same  way  as  described.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  machine 
does  not  go  backward. 

After  the  stitching  has  been  stopped,  the  machine  should  be  started 
slowly  and  any  backward  motion  avoided.  Similar  care  should  be  taken 
when  turning  a  corner.  In  this  case  the  machine  is  brought  to  a  stop,  the 
presser  foot  is  raised,  the  material  turned  in  position  to  continue  stitch¬ 
ing,  the  presser  foot  lowered,  and  the  stitching  continued. 

In  practice  stitching,  the  machine  should  be  set  to  have  eight  to  ten 
stitches  to  one  inch.  Our  teacher  will  help  us  adjust  the  machine  for 
proper  stitching,  if  adjustment  is  needed.  The  making  of  a  tea  towel 


3.  Examine  an  electric  machine. 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  foot- 
treadle  machine? 


3.  How  shall  we  stitch 
on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine? 


and  pillowcase,  which  we  shall  do  later,  will  give  us  further  practice  in 
stitching  on  the  machine. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  On  a  piece  of  paper  draw  some  straight  lines  and  some  curved  ones. 
With  the  machine  not  threaded,  stitch  on  the  lines  you  have  drawn. 

2.  Count  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch  of  stitching. 

3.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  change  the  length  of  the  stitch  so  as  to 
have  eight  stitches  to  an  inch;  then  change  to  ten  stitches  to  an  inch. 


4.  How  shall  we  wind  the  bobbin? 

In  the  first  machines  made,  there  was  just  one  thread  used,  the  top 
thread.  Doll  sewing  machines  have  this  type  of  construction.  Regular 
sewing  machines  of  the  present  time  use  two  threads,  one  being  on  top 
and  one  being  underneath  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  lower  thread 
is  wound  on  a  piece  of  metal  which  is  called  the  bobbin.  Bobbins  are  of 
two  types:  rotary  and  oscillating.  These  are  wound  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  the  differences  are  in  the  shape  and  in  the  movement  while  in  op¬ 
eration. 

In  winding  the  bobbin,  it  is  necessary  to  release  the  balance  wheel, 
which  is  done  by  turning  toward  the  worker  the  large  hand  screw  on 
the  side  of  the  balance  wheel.  This  permits  the  needle  to  remain  mo¬ 
tionless  during  the  process  of  winding  the  bobbin.  The  empty  bobbin 
is  placed  on  the  bobbin  carrier,  being  carefully  fitted  onto  the  small  pro¬ 
jection  extending  out  from  the  inner  side  of  the  carrier.  The  thread  is 
wound  around  the  bobbin  a  number  of  times  or  caught  at  the  side  of  the 
bobbin  as  it  is  placed  on  the  carrier.  The  spool  from  which  the  thread 
is  to  be  taken  is  placed  on  the  carrier  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  with 
the  thread  coming  over  the  thread  guide.  Treadling  is  then  begun  and 
continued  until  the  desired  amount  of  thread  is  wound  onto  the  bobbin. 
Steady,  smooth  treadling  results  in  a  well-wound  bobbin  with  even  lay¬ 
ers  of  thread.  If  the  bobbin  is  wound  unevenly,  the  thread  may  be  bro¬ 
ken  during  the  sewing  process,  and  not  so  much  thread  can  be  placed 
on  the  bobbin  as  if  it  were  wound  well.  After  the  bobbin  is  wound,  it 
is  removed  from  the  carrier,  the  thread  is  broken  or  cut,  and  the  bobbin 
is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  machine. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  the  bobbin  and  the  carrier  to  understand  how  the  bobbin  fits 
on  the  carrier. 
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2.  Practice  releasing  the  balance  wheel. 

3.  Wind  the  bobbin. 


5.  How  shall  we  thread  the  sewing 

machine? 

To  do  good  stitching  the  machine  must  be  properly  threaded.  Stitch¬ 
ing  done  on  the  machine  should  appear  the  same  on  each  side. 

Threading  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  is  done  in  the  following 
way: 

1.  Place  the  spool  of  thread  on  the  spool  pin. 

2.  Raise  the  thread  take-up  lever  to  the  highest  point. 

3.  Carry  the  thread  across  the  thread  guide  down  the  arm  to  the 
tension. 

4.  Place  the  thread  between  the  tension  discs,  going  from  right  to  left. 

5.  Place  the  thread  under  the  take-up  spring,  then  back  and  under 
the  thread  regulator. 

6.  Follow  the  arm  down  through  the  thread  take-up  lever,  through  the 
thread  guide,  and  on  through  the  needle.  The  thread  goes  through  the 
needle  from  left  to  right. 

7.  Pull  out  at  least  four  inches  of  thread  from  the  needle. 

Threading  the  lower  part  of  the  machine  is  done  in  the  following 
way: 

1.  Place  the  filled  bobbin  in  the  shuttle,  if  a  shuttle  is  required. 

2.  Pull  the  thread  through  the  slit  in  the  shuttle  and  up  to  position. 

3.  Place  the  filled  bobbin  in  the  bobbin  case,  and  pull  the  thread  back 
through  the  slit  and  into  place,  with  at  least  four  inches  of  the  thread  on 
top. 

4.  Close  the  bed  slide,  having  the  thread  through  the  groove  at  the 
side. 

In  completing  the  threading  of  the  machine,  the  balance  wheel  is 
turned,  and  one  stitch  is  taken  to  bring  the  lower  thread  to  the  top.  Both 
threads  are  pulled  to  the  back.  It  is  a  wise  procedure  to  test  the  stitching 
on  two  thicknesses  of  material  before  doing  our  real  stitching.  If  we  are 
not  yet  accustomed  to  sewing  on  the  machine  we  should  do  some  prac¬ 
tice  stitching.  Making  a  tea  towel  and  a  pillowcase  will  give  us  further 
experience. 
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Figure  A  shows  the  steps  in  threading  a  machine;  B,  C,  and  D,  how  to 
place  the  bobbin;  and  E  and  F,  correct  positions  of  thread. 


to 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Trace  the  path  of  the  thread  on  the  machine  from  the  spool  pin  to  the 
eye  of  the  needle. 

2.  Thread  the  machine. 

3.  Test  to  see  whether  the  stitch  is  correct. 


6.  How  shall  we  care  for  the  sewing 

machine? 

It  is  a  proved  fact  that  when  a  machine  is  well  cared  for,  it  will  give 
good  service.  Each  of  us  must  feel  a  responsibility  in  keeping  the 
school  sewing  machines  in  good  working  order. 

Here  are  some  rules  we  should  carefully  observe  in  order  to  get  good 
service  from  our  sewing  machine. 

1.  When  the  machine  is  not  in  use,  keep  it  as  free  from  dirt  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

2.  When  we  are  going  to  use  the  machine,  open  it  slowly  and  easily. 

3.  With  a  soft  cloth  wipe  away  all  dust  or  lint  that  may  have  accu¬ 
mulated. 

4.  Check  to  see  that  no  threads  have  been  caught  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  machine. 

5.  Check  to  see  that  there  are  no  loose  parts  or  screws. 

6.  Oil  is  necessary  for  good  service.  Locate  the  places  to  be  oiled  and 
put  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  in  as  needed. 

7.  After  the  oil  has  stood  five  to  ten  minutes,  wipe  oft  the  machine 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

8.  When  the  machine  is  put  away,  be  sure  the  belt  is  released  and 
that  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  are  placed  under  the  presser  foot. 

A  well-kept  machine  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  clean,  soft 
cloth  after  it  is  opened  and  again  before  it  is  closed.  A  clean  machine 
does  not  soil  whatever  we  may  be  making  and  should  be  desired  by 
everyone.  Oiling  the  machine  is  important  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
Should  oiling  of  machines  be  necessary,  help  will  be  given  by  our 
teacher,  or  we  may  follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  sewing-machine 
manual. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Clean  and  oil  a  sewing  machine. 

2.  Check  and  put  the  machine  away. 
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Hand-sewing  equipment  should  be  kept  in  a  basket  or  box  made  especially  for 
that  purpose. 


3.  List  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  putting  the  machine  away  after 
each  use. 


7.  How  shall  we  choose  our  own 
sewing  equipment? 

The  machine  with  its  many  parts  aids  us  in  sewing  both  faster  and 
more  securely.  However,  before  we  sew  on  a  machine  we  shall  need  to 
use  other  equipment  in  preparing  the  material  for  stitching,  and  we 
may  even  need  to  do  some  hand  sewing.  Each  girl  will  need  a  box  in 
which  to  keep  her  own  sewing  equipment.  This  will  consist  of  needles, 
pins,  thimble,  scissors  or  shears,  tape  measure,  pincushion,  and  thread. 
Needles  can  be  purchased  in  different  sizes  ranging  from  1-12,  size  12 
being  the  finest.  When  buying  needles,  it  is  best  to  buy  a  package  of 
assorted  sizes.  For  our  work  we  shall  use  sizes  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  best  size  of  thread  to  use  for  these  needles. 
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Table  of  needle  and  thread  sizes 

Needle  Thread 

10  100 

9  70-90 

8  50-60 

7  40-50 

A  tape  measure  is  used  so  that  we  may  make  all  our  measurements 
exact.  Choose  one  made  of  double  cloth  and  stitched  on  both  edges.  It 
should  be  60  inches  long,  with  each  inch  marked  in  eighths.  The  tape 
measure  should  be  numbered  on  both  sides,  with  number  one  begin¬ 
ning  at  opposite  ends. 

Sometimes  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  buy  good  pins.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  pins  are  fine  and  sharp-pointed.  Pins  are  commonly  made  of 
brass,  although  a  few  are  made  of  copper.  Much  time  and  labor  are  used 
in  their  manufacture,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  in  caring  for 
them.  After  pins  have  been  used,  we  should  put  them  in  a  pincushion, 
which  has  been  stuffed  with  a  material  that  we  can  stick  through  easily. 
Wool  is  better  than  cotton,  and  sawdust  is  very  good.  A  pincushion  may 
be  bought  or  it  can  be  made.  A  soft  material  should  be  used  for  the 
covering  and  stuffing. 

Good  scissors  or  shears  are  made  from  steel.  For  our  work  it  is  best 
to  have  a  pair  with  blades  at  least  six  inches  in  length.  This  is  the  long¬ 
est  scissors  we  can  buy;  anything  longer  is  known  as  shears.  To  do  good 
work,  scissors  or  shears  must  be  sharp  and  so  adjusted  as  to  work  easily. 
They  should  be  well  cared  for;  we  should  keep  them  only  for  cutting 
cloth  and  be  careful  not  to  drop  them. 

Thimbles  are  made  from  many  different  materials,  such  as  silver, 
brass,  ivory,  gold,  and  plastic.  In  selecting  a  thimble  it  is  best  to  try  it 
on,  making  sure  that  it  is  large  enough  to  cover  the  end  of  the  finger, 
but  not  too  large  to  fit  securely. 

Cotton  sewing  thread  is  bought  according  to  the  number  and  color 
needed  for  the  article  being  made.  The  table  above  gives  us  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cotton  thread  commonly  used.  Number  40  is  a  coarse  cotton 
thread  and  Number  100  is  the  finest. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  List  the  things  you  need  for  sewing  that  you  have  on  hand. 

2.  Examine  some  needles  and  pins  to  see  how  they  differ. 

3.  Try  on  some  thimhles  to  determine  what  size  you  should  wear. 
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4.  Examine  some  spools  of  cotton  thread  of  different  numbers  and  notice 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  thread. 


8.  How  shall  we  prepare  the  tea  towel 

for  hemming? 

In  choosing  material  for  a  tea  towel  we  must  be  sure  it  is  soft  and  will 
absorb  or  take  up  moisture.  Flour  or  sugar  sacks  or  loosely  woven 
bleached  or  unbleached  muslin  may  be  used. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  our  mothers  carefully  straighten  the  edges  of 
cloth  in  preparation  for  making  some  garment  or  household  article. 
This  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  have  a  neat  product.  The  material  for  the 
towel  may  be  straightened  with  the  thread  of  the  cloth.  The  easiest  and 
quickest  way  is  to  pull  a  thread  from  each  side  that  is  to  be  hemmed, 
and  then  cut  on  the  line  where  the  thread  was  pulled.  This  insures  a 
towel  with  straight  edges,  easy  to  hem. 

The  hem  is  then  made  by  turning  the  edge  over  between  %  inch  and 
J4  inch  and  pressing  it  in  place.  Then  another  turn  is  made,  J4  t0  %  inch 
wide,  and  pressed  in  place.  The  hem  should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible 
while  turning,  thus  making  easier  the  basting  and  hemming  that  will 
follow. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Choose  and  buy  material  for  a  tea  towel. 

2.  Straighten  the  edges  of  the  material. 

3.  Turn  and  pin  the  hem  in  the  material  according  to  the  directions. 


9.  How  shall  we  baste  the  hems  in  the 

tea  towel? 

In  earlier  days,  when  hand  sewing  was  a  valued  art,  basting  was  but 
one  important  step  in  a  series  of  hand  processes.  Much  of  the  hand  sew¬ 
ing  has  been  replaced  by  machine  stitching,  but  the  importance  of  bast¬ 
ing  still  remains.  Basting  is  done  to  hold  the  cloth  in  place  until  it  is 
stitched.  It  should  be  done  as  carefully  as  possible.  We  are  now  ready  to 
baste  the  hems  in  our  tea  towel. 

First  we  shall  thread  the  needle  with  a  thread  about  16  or  18  inches 
long.  The  thread  is  placed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  pulled 
through  the  length  of  the  thread.  With  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of 
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Learning  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  thread  end  requires  patience. 


the  right  or  left  hand,  make  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  longer  piece  of  the 
thread.  To  make  the  knot,  place  the  end  of  the  thread  around  the  first 
finger,  and  with  the  thumb  holding  the  thread  against  the  first  finger, 
bring  the  end  of  the  thread  over  and  under  the  thread. 

The  thimble,  usually  thought  of  by  beginners  as  awkward  to  use,  is  a 
necessary  piece  of  equipment  for  hand  sewing.  The  thimble  is  placed  on 
the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand.  It  should  be  tight  enough  not  to  fall 
off  while  in  use,  yet  loose  enough  to  feel  comfortable  on  the  finger.  We 
learn  to  use  the  thimble  well  only  by  practice. 

After  the  hem  is  pinned  in  place,  the  needle  threaded,  a  knot  tied,  and 
the  thimble  placed  on  the  finger,  we  are  ready  to  baste  the  hem.  Place 
the  threaded  needle  in  the  material  at  the  beginning  of  the  folded  hem 
and  push  it  through  by  means  of  the  thimble.  Thus  a  stitch  is  taken  in 
the  side  to  be  hemmed.  Holding  the  towel  with  the  wrong  side  toward 
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A  straight  edge  with  even  stitching  is  a 
sign  of  good  workmanship. 


2.  Practice  using  a  thimble. 

3.  Baste  the  hem  in  your  tea  towel. 


us  in  a  position  for  basting  from 
right  to  left,  we  take  basting 
stitches  about  J4  inch  long  and 
just  far  enough  from  the  edge  to 
be  able  to  stitch  between  the  bast¬ 
ing  and  the  edge  of  the  hem. 
When  each  side  of  the  towel  has 
been  basted,  it  is  well  to  press  the 
hems  with  a  moderately  hot  iron, 
pressing  on  the  wrong  side  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  water. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  threading  a  needle  and 
making  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the 
thread. 


7  0.  How  shall  we  stitch  the  hems 
in  the  tea  towel? 

For  the  busy  person  it  is  considered  unnecessary  and  impractical  to 
hem  tea  towels  by  hand.  Stitching  a  hem  in  neatly  with  the  machine  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  In  doing  this,  be  sure  that  the  machine  is  properly 
threaded.  We  will  recall  that  four  inches  of  both  threads  are  pulled  to¬ 
ward  the  back  of  the  machine.  The  towel  is  placed  under  the  presser 
foot  and  the  needle  is  brought  through  the  hem  in  such  a  position  that 
the  line  of  stitching  is  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  hem.  The  presser 
foot  is  lowered,  the  machine  is  started  in  motion,  and  the  hem  is  stitched 
the  length  of  the  side. 

When  this  is  finished  and  the  presser  foot  is  raised,  the  thread  is  cut 
about  three  inches  from  the  hemmed  end.  In  order  not  to  unthread  the 
needle,  the  thread  should  be  pulled  out  six  inches  before  cutting. 

When  the  sides  are  hemmed,  the  threads  at  each  end  are  tied,  and  the 
thread  ends  are  clipped.  Another  method  commonly  used  is  to  begin 
stitching  the  hem  about  an  inch  from  the  end.  Stitch  to  the  end,  raise 
the  presser  foot,  turn  the  towel,  and  stitch  as  directed  above.  When  the 
opposite  end  is  reached,  turn  and  stitch  back  one  inch.  Cut  threads. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 


1.  Wind  the  bobbin,  thread  the  machine,  and  pull  threads  into  place. 

2.  Stitch  the  hems  in  the  tea  towel. 

3.  Remove  all  bastings  from  the  tea  towel. 


??.  How  shall  we  press  and  fold 
the  tea  towel? 

The  neatly  pressed  and  folded  tea  towel  shows  that  careful  work  has 
been  done.  The  first  step  in  pressing  is  to  dampen  the  towel  with  a  wet 
cloth.  Place  the  towel,  right  side  down,  smoothly  on  the  ironing  board 
with  one  edge  near  the  edge  of  the  board.  Press  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  moderately  hot  iron,  then  move  the  towel  and  press  another  portion. 
Continue  this  until  all  the  towel  has  been  pressed.  Fold  the  towel  in 
the  middle  with  the  wrong  sides  together  and  press  the  one  side.  Fold 
again  and  press  both  sides.  The  towel  may  be  folded  in  any  shape  de¬ 
sired.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  corners  and  edges  are  even. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Decide  how  to  fold  your  tea  towel. 

2.  Dampen,  and  press  and  fold  the  tea  towel  into  the  desired  shape. 

3.  Figure  the  cost  of  the  tea  towel. 

12.  How  shall  we  purchase  material 
for  the  pillowcase? 

The  fabrics  most  commonly  used  for  pillowcases  are  pillow  tubing, 
muslin,  and  sheeting.  All  are  made  from  cotton  by  the  same  method  of 
fabric  construction.  Pillow  tubing  is  woven  in  tube  form  and  requires 
only  a  seam  at  one  end  and  a  hem  at  the  other  to  make  the  pillowcase. 
Tubing  comes  in  36-,  40-,  and  42-inch  widths.  The  size  of  the  pillow  for 
which  the  case  is  being  made  determines  which  of  these  widths  should 
be  used.  The  width  of  tubing  and  pillows  means  the  distance  around. 
The  tubing  should  be  two  inches  wider  than  the  pillow.  The  length  of 
tubing  needed  for  a  case  is  estimated  by  measuring  the  length  of  the 
pillow  and  adding  to  that  length  an  allowance  of  nine  inches.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  seam,  a  hem,  and  the  usual  extension  of  the  case  beyond 
the  pillow. 

Muslin  is  slightly  less  expensive  than  tubing.  It  is  woven  flat,  not 
tubular,  in  just  one  width,  36  inches.  If  a  36-inch  pillowcase  is  wanted, 
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the  estimate  for  the  muslin  pillowcase  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  for  a  tubing  case.  To  the  length  of  the  pillow  is  added  a  nine-inch 
allowance.  With  this  material  there  will  be  an  end  and  a  side  seam.  If 
the  case  is  being  made  for  a  40-inch  pillow,  the  width  of  the  muslin 
must  be  used  for  the  length  of  the  case.  The  amount  to  be  purchased  is 
estimated  by  adding  an  allowance  of  three  inches  to  the  measurement 
of  the  width  of  the  pillow. 

Sheeting  is  not  as  commonly  used  as  either  muslin  or  tubing,  but 
might  be  economical  if  odd-sized  pillowcases  are  desired  or  if  the  width 
of  the  sheeting  divides  evenly  into  a  given  number  of  pillowcases. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  pillow  tubing  and  muslin.  Decide  which  you  will  use. 

2.  Determine  the  amount  of  material  needed  for  two  pillowcases. 

3.  Figure  the  cost  of  two  pillowcases  made  of  tubing;  of  muslin. 


13.  How  shall  we  prepare  the  material 

for  the  pillowcase? 

In  preparing  the  material  for  making  a  pillowcase,  the  material  must 
be  straightened.  A  thread  is  pulled  across  one  end,  and  from  this  line 
the  proper  length  is  measured  and  another  thread  is  pulled.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  then  cut  on  the  lines  where  the  threads  were  pulled.  This  proce¬ 
dure  is  followed  for  cases  made  from  muslin  and  tubing.  When  sheet¬ 
ing  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  and  cut  threads  for  both  the  length  and 
the  width  of  the  case.  When  the  proper  size  is  obtained,  the  fabric 
should  be  pulled  into  the  correct  shape.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  press  the 
material  to  iron  out  all  wrinkles. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Straighten  the  ends  of  the  material  for  your  pillowcase. 

2.  Pull  the  material  into  the  proper  shape. 

3.  Press  the  material. 

4.  Measure  the  length  to  see  whether  it  is  correct. 


14.  How  shall  we  make  the  seams 
in  the  pillowcase? 

A  desirable  seam  for  the  pillowcase,  whether  end  or  side,  is  the  plain 
seam  stitched  twice.  This  seam  is  simple  to  make  and  is  strong.  It  gives 
good  practice  in  stitching  for  beginners. 
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Making  the  plain  seam  is  best 
done  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Fold  the  material  in  the 
proper  shape  with  the  right 
sides  together. 

2.  Pin  the  edges  in  place  with 
the  pins  at  right  angles  to  the 
edge  and  three  or  four  inches 
apart. 

3.  Baste  l/2  inch  from  the 

edge  with  small  basting  stitches. 

.  -p.  ,  .  The  plain  seam  hasted  and  stitched. 

4.  Remove  the  pins. 

5.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line. 

6.  Stitch  a  parallel  row,  J4  inch  from  the  first  stitching. 

7.  Remove  the  bastings  and  tie  the  threads. 

8.  Press  the  seam  flat. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  the  seams  in  your  pillowcase. 

2.  Remove  the  bastings  from  the  seams  of  your  pillowcase. 

3.  Press  the  seams  of  your  pillowcase. 


15.  How  shall  we  hem  the  pillowcase? 

The  hem  of  a  pillowcase  may  add  to  or  take  away  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  case.  Generally  the  wide  hem  of  three  inches  is  regarded  as 
desirable.  The  hem  should  be  made  carefully  and  accurately. 

Make  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  width  of  the  hem  evenly  all  around. 
Use  a  piece  of  cardboard  two  inches  wide  and  five  inches  long.  Measure 
on  the  cardboard  the  width  of  the  desired  hem,  and  cut  a  straight  slit  in 
%  inch.  Draw  a  diagonal  line  down  to  the  end  of  the  %-inch  slit. 
Cut  on  the  line. 

The  procedure  in  making  the  pillowcase  hem  is  as  follows: 

1.  Turn  the  first  fold  to  the  wrong  side  14  inch  and  crease. 

2.  Using  the  gauge,  turn  the  second  fold  to  the  wrong  side  the  de¬ 
sired  width  of  hem,  and  crease. 

3.  Pin  the  hem  in  place  so  that  the  threads  of  the  hem  are  straight. 

4.  Baste  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fold. 
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5.  Remove  the  pins. 

6.  Stitch  on  the  edge  of  the  first  fold. 

7.  Remove  the  bastings  and  tie  the  threads. 

The  pillowcase  is  now  ready  to  be  pressed  and  folded. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Decide  upon  the  width  of  hem  you  want  in  your  pillowcase. 

2.  Make  the  hem  in  your  pillowcase. 

3.  Tie  the  thread  ends. 

4.  Remove  the  bastings. 


16.  How  shall  we  press  and  fold 
the  pillowcase? 

All  of  us  have  seen  bed  linens  folded  and  carefully  put  away  in  a 
closet  and  have  admired  the  orderly  stacks  of  neatly  folded  articles.  We 
would  like  the  pillowcase  we  have  just  made  to  be  pressed  and  properly 
folded  to  place  in  such  a  stack. 

The  same  method  of  dampening  will  be  used  as  that  used  when  we 
pressed  the  tea  towel.  Our  next  step  in  pressing  will  be  to  press  the  hem 
on  the  wrong  side,  holding  the  pillowcase  open  as  we  press.  When  this 
is  done,  place  the  edges  of  the  hem  together  with  the  side  seam  straight, 
or  with  the  fold  straight  if  tubing  has  been  used. 

Beginning  at  the  closed  end,  press  on  the  right  side  the  entire  length 
and  width  of  the  case.  Then  fold  it  in  half,  parallel  to  the  hem,  with  the 
pressed  side  folded  in.  Press  on  the  side  of  the  closed  end,  then  fold  in 
thirds  lengthwise,  pressing  each  side  as  we  fold.  This  is  an  easy  and  de¬ 
sirable  way  of  folding  pillowcases,  although  there  are  several  other  ways 
that  may  be  used.  The  storage  space  for  the  pillowcases  often  determines 
the  method  chosen  for  folding  them. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Decide  upon  the  way  you  will  fold  your  pillowcase. 

2.  Press  and  fold  your  pillowcase. 

3.  Suggest  ways  of  storing  pillowcases. 


17.  How  shall  we  judge  the  pillowcase? 

There  is  always  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  a  piece  of  work 
has  been  well  done.  Even  though  we  may  be  just  learning  to  sew,  it  is 
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desirable  to  judge  our  work  if  we  are  to  know  how  to  improve  it.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  make,  there  are  certain  items  to  be  considered  when  we 
score  the  finished  piece  of  work.  The  following  items  on  which  we  may 
judge  the  pillowcases  are  suggested: 


Material 

Firm 

Soft 

Free  from  starch 
Cleanliness 


Workmanship 

Seams  on  the  straight  of  the 
material 

Straight  stitching 

Second  stitching  parallel  to  first 

Straight  hem 

Hem  stitched  evenly 

Neatly  folded 

Well  pressed 

Bastings  removed 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  some  pillowcases  and  decide  whether  yours  is  as  well  made. 

2.  Examine  some  pillowcases  and  decide  whether  all  pillowcases  are  made 
in  the  same  way. 

3.  Score  your  pillowcase. 


Hfifl  TO  DO  AT  HOME 

1.  Practice  stitching  on  the  machine  at  home. 

2.  Make  several  tea  towels  or  hand  towels. 

3.  Make  a  pair  of  pillowcases. 
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Pictures  taken  many  years  ago  show  girls  wearing  long  aprons  of 
heavy  material  that  covered  their  dresses  entirely  from  the  cuff  of  the 
sleeve  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  aprons  of  today  have  changed  much 
in  style  and  in  the  material  used.  However,  they  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose — that  of  protecting  clothing  from  the  soil  and  wear  of  active  work 
and  play. 

For  the  materials  of  our  aprons  many  interesting  designs  and  pat¬ 
terns  are  available.  We  can  find  the  quaint  costumes  of  nursery  rhymes 
as  well  as  the  modern  designs.  The  fabrics  may  present  sets  of  dishes  on 
a  kitchen  shelf;  the  various  parts  of  a  buzz  saw  in  an  arrangement  that 
suggests  it  is  whirring;  matches  scattered  over  a  table  top;  or  gay 
modernistic  horses  prancing  with  tails  arched  and  manes  tossing.  Our 
choice  from  among  these  varied  designs  depends  upon  the  use  we 
intend  to  make  of  the  apron  and  upon  our  own  likes  and  dislikes. 
Choosing  the  design  and  fabric  for  an  apron  becomes  a  way  of  express¬ 
ing  our  own  personality. 


1 .  How  shall  we  select  an  apron? 

In  selecting  the  apron  we  wish  to  make,  we  need  to  consider  a 
number  of  things.  Since  the  apron  is  to  be  worn  when  we  are  working 
in  the  school  kitchen  and  helping  at  home,  it  should  protect  our  dress 
adequately.  It  should  cover  the  front  of  the  waist  and  skirt  well  and 
extend  far  enough  back  to  give  us  good  protection  under  the  arms, 
at  the  waist,  and  over  the  hips.  A  comfortable  apron  is  important  if  we 
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This  apron  covers  and  protects  all  of  the  dress,  almost  meeting  in  the  back.  It  fits 
well  on  the  shoulders  and  is  easy  to  make. 


are  to  be  efficient  workers.  Straps  that  pull  on  the  neck  or  that  fall  from 
the  shoulder  often  annoy  and  hinder  us  in  our  work.  By  wearing  an 
apron  that  protects  our  clothes,  we  may  do  many  tasks  at  school  and 
at  home  without  changing  our  dress.  Because  we  are  inexperienced  in 
sewing,  we  will  choose  an  apron  that  is  made  with  plain  seams  and 
hemmed  edges.  Such  an  apron  is  simple  to  make  and  easy  to  iron. 

In  the  apron  shown  above,  the  straps  cross  in  the  back  and  tie 
at  the  waist,  thus  preventing  pulling  on  the  neck  or  falling  from  the 
shoulders.  This  apron  protects  the  dress  well  and  is  easy  to  make  and 
launder.  An  apron  pattern  similar  to  this  one  is  satisfactory  and  is  our 
choice  for  the  apron  we  shall  make. 
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The  apron  should  be  made  from 
fast-colored  cotton  material  that  is 
heavy  enough  to  protect  the  dress 
worn  underneath  and  to  stand 
many  washings.  Light-colored  ma¬ 
terials,  either  plain,  small  checks,  or 
figures,  make  attractive  aprons.  In 
the  case  of  figured  material,  the 
choice  should  be  one  that  has  no 
“up  and  down.”  This  means  that 
the  design  or  figure  goes  each  way. 

Percale  and  prints  are  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  for  aprons  that  are  to  be 
worn  while  working  at  home  or  at 
school. 

These  materials  are  in  the  shops 
and  give  us  a  wide  variety  to  choose 
from. 

The  amount  of  material  needed 
for  the  apron  planned  depends 
upon  our  height  and  our  dress  length.  We  determine  the  amount 
needed  as  follows:  Measure  from  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder  to 
one  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  dress;  to  this  length  add  eighteen 
inches.  This  is  the  amount  of  material  to  purchase.  It  allows  for  a 
three-inch  hem  and  enough  material  for  straps  and  pockets. 


T.  D.  Brown 


Material  should  be  straightened  by 
pulling  diagonally  along  the  edge. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Take  the  measurements  needed  to  determine  the  amount  of  material 
you  will  buy  for  the  apron. 

2.  Figure  the  amount  of  material  needed  for  the  apron. 

3.  Decide  how  much  you  can  pay  a  yard  for  your  material. 

4.  Select  samples  of  materials  suitable  for  an  apron. 


2.  How  shall  we  lay  the  pattern  on 

the  material? 

The  material  should  be  straightened  so  that  the  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  threads  will  lie  straight  with  the  corner  edges  of  the  table.  This  is 
done  by  pulling  the  material  diagonally  along  the  edges  as  shown  on 
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All  pieces  of  the  pattern  should  be  properly  placed  on  the  material  before  they  are 
pinned  and  cut  out. 

page  25.  The  material  is  then  folded  in  the  center  on  the  lengthwise 
thread  and  laid  flat  on  the  table.  Any  wrinkles  or  creases  are  smoothed 
out. 

The  pattern  for  the  apron  on  page  24  has  two  large  and  three  small 
pieces.  We  place  them  on  the  material  as  follows: 

1.  Lay  the  front  with  the  center  front  on  the  fold  of  the  material.  Pin 
this  piece  to  the  material  with  pins  running  lengthwise  with  the  edge 
and  about  six  inches  apart. 

2.  Fit  the  side  piece  along  the  front  piece,  keeping  the  straight  of 
the  pattern  with  the  straight  of  the  material.  Pin  the  side  piece  on  the 
material. 

3.  Place  the  pieces  for  the  straps  and  loops  either  lengthwise  or  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  material.  The  drawing  shows  them  on  the  lengthwise.  Pin 
in  place. 

4.  Lay  the  pattern  for  the  pocket  on  the  lengthwise,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  Either  one  or  two  pockets  may  be  put  on  the  apron. 

When  we  have  finished  laying  and  pinning  the  pattern  on  the  ma¬ 
terial,  our  teacher  will  check  it.  The  same  procedures  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  if  another  pattern  or  style  were  used  for  the  apron. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Lay  the  pattern  on  the  material. 

2.  Pin  the  pattern  pieces  to  the  material. 

3.  Check  to  see  whether  this  is  done  correctly. 


Material  should  be  cut  with  long  strokes  of  the  scissors. 


3.  How  shall  we  cut  out  the  apron? 

The  cutting  out  of  our  apron  is  important  and  should  be  done  with 
care.  We  need  smooth,  even  edges  on  all  the  pieces.  Good  sharp  scissors 
or  shears  correctly  used  make  this  possible.  The  steps  to  be  followed 
in  cutting  out  an  apron  are  given  here: 

1.  Cut  the  large  pieces  first. 

2.  Cut  along  the  edge  of  the  pattern.  When  the  notches  are  reached, 
cut  away  from  the  pattern. 

3.  Use  as  long  a  stroke  as  possible  except  when  nearing  the  end  of 
the  pattern  line,  where  short  strokes  are  necessary. 

4.  Keep  the  material  flat  on  the  table  while  each  piece  is  being  cut 
out. 

5.  Fold  each  piece  as  it  is  cut  out  and  place  it  to  one  side. 

6.  When  all  pieces  are  cut  and  folded,  put  them  away  carefully  in 
the  sewing  box. 

7.  Fold  the  scraps  together  and  put  away  as  these  will  not  be  needed 
for  this  apron. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  holding  your  scissors,  and  determine  what  is  the  best  way. 

2.  Practice  cutting  out  from  cloth  some  different  designs. 

3.  Cut  out  your  apron. 
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4.  How  shall  we 
baste  the  apron 
pieces  together? 

Each  apron  piece  should  be 
marked  in  some  way  with  its 
name  or  initial  letter.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  then  removed  from  the 
apron  pieces,  carefully  folded, 
and  put  away  for  future  use. 
The  basting  of  the  apron 
pieces  together  is  done  in  this 
manner: 

1.  With  the  right  sides  together,  match  the  notch  on  each  side  of  the 
front  piece  to  a  similar  notch  on  each  side  piece. 

2.  Pin  together  at  the  notches,  then  place  the  pins  about  six  inches 
apart  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  top  of  the  apron. 

3.  Baste  with  basting  stitches  %  inch  from  the  edge,  beginning  at  the 
top.  Watch  to  keep  line  of  basting  straight. 

4.  Remove  the  pins. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Pin  the  apron  pieces  together. 

2.  Practice  basting. 

3.  Baste  the  apron  pieces  together. 

5.  How  shall  we  stitch  the  seams 

of  the  apron? 

Straight  stitched  seams  are  necessary  for  a  well-made  and  attractive 
apron.  Such  seams  are  made  thus: 

1.  Pull  the  threads  of  the  sewing  machine  three  inches  back  from  the 
foot  of  the  machine. 

2.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  seam  just  inside  the  basting,  stitch  the 

full  length  of  each  seam. 

3.  Remove  the  bastings. 

4.  Press  the  seams  open. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Try  your  sewing  machine  to  see  if  it  is  doing  good  stitching. 

2.  Practice  stitching  a  long  seam. 

3.  Stitch  the  seams  of  your  apron. 
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Careful  basting  helps  to  insure  a  well-made 
product. 


6.  How  shall  we  make  the  hems  in 

the  apron ? 

The  sides  of  the  apron  are  hemmed  first  with  a  %-inch  hem.  The 
hemming  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  hem  in  the  towel 
(pages  14-16). 

The  top  of  the  apron  is  hemmed  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Turn  the  edge  inch  to  the  wrong  side,  creasing  with  the 

thumb  and  finger. 

2.  Press  in  place. 

3.  Make  a  second  turn  one  inch  wide,  using  a  tape  measure  or  foot 
rule  to  check  the  measurement. 

4.  Pin  in  place. 

5.  Baste  hem  in  place  close  to  the  edge  of  the  first  turn,  removing 
pins  as  the  basting  is  done. 

6.  Stitch  just  inside  the  basted  line. 

7.  Remove  the  bastings. 

8.  Tie  machine  threads. 

9.  The  bottom  of  the  apron  is  hemmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  top 
of  the  apron  except  that  the  second  turn  is  made  two  inches  wide. 
When  pinning  in  the  second  turn,  be  sure  that  the  side-seam  turn  of 
the  hem  lies  exactly  on  the  corresponding  side  seam  of  the  apron. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Baste  and  stitch  a  narrow  hem  %  inch  wide  in  a  piece  of  material. 

2.  Baste  and  stitch  a  1-inch  hem  in  a  square  of  material. 

3.  Make  the  hems  in  your  apron. 


7.  How  shall  we  make  the  loops  and 
straps  for  the  apron? 

The  loops  and  straps  are  important  parts  of  our  apron.  These  should 
be  well  made  if  our  apron  is  to  wear  well  and  be  attractive.  The  loops 
are  made  thus: 

1.  Cut  the  pieces  of  material  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 

2.  With  the  right  sides  together,  fold  each  piece  of  material  length¬ 
wise  through  the  center. 

3.  Pin  the  seam  edges  of  each  piece  together. 
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4.  Baste  these  seam  edges  J4  inch  from  the  edge  along  the  side  and 
across  one  end,  leaving  one  end  of  each  piece  open. 

5.  Stitch  along  the  basted  lines. 

6.  Remove  the  bastings. 

7.  Trim  the  two  corners  at  the  ends  that  have  been  stitched. 

8.  Turn  the  loops  to  the  right  side. 

9.  Crease  down  the  seamline. 

10.  Press. 

11.  Turn  the  raw  edges  of  the  ends  in  and  baste  down. 

The  straps  are  made  by  cutting  two  pieces  of  material  4  inches  wide 
and  at  least  36  inches  long  and  following  the  same  procedures  as  in 
making  the  loops. 

Some  of  us  may  not  want  to  use  the  loops  and  straps  as  these  have 
been  used  in  the  pictures  on  page  24.  We  may  choose  to  make  a  shorter 
strap  and  fasten  it  to  the  back  of  the  apron  by  means  of  gripper  fasten¬ 
ers.  If  this  is  done,  the  strap  needs  to  be  long  enough  to  extend  from 
the  top  hem  of  the  apron  in  front  over  the  shoulder,  crossing  to  the 
opposite  side  in  the  back  and  to  allow  for  at  least  an  inch  lap  of  the 
strap  and  the  back  hem  of  the  apron.  The  fasteners  are  attached  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  on  the  card  or  package  containing  the  fasteners. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  making  some  loops  and  straps  according  to  directions. 

2.  Examine  some  loops  and  straps  to  see  how  the  ends  are  finished. 

3.  Make  the  loops  and  straps  for  your  apron. 


8.  How  shall  we  attach  the  straps  and 

loops  to  the  apron? 

The  straps  and  loops  are  fastened  to  the  apron  at  the  top  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way: 

1.  Place  the  seam  edge  of  the  strap  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  apron, 
with  the  end  of  the  strap  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  hem. 

2.  Pin  and  baste  in  place. 

3.  Stitch  on  the  line  of  stitching  that  holds  the  hem,  just  the  width 
of  the  strap,  then  stitch  up  to  the  top  of  the  hem,  across  the  top  of  the 
hem,  and  down  the  outer  edge  to  the  hemline.  The  stitching  thus 
made  forms  a  rectangle  which  holds  the  strap  firmly  in  place. 

4.  Tie  the  thread  ends. 
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There  are  four  major  steps  in  making  the  patch  pocket:  ( left  to  right) 
marking  for  folding;  hemming  and  basting  down  the  fold;  pinning  the 
pocket  into  place  and  basting  it  to  the  dress;  and  stitching  the  pocket  into 
place. 

The  loops  are  fastened  to  the  apron  where  the  narrow  hem  at  the 
side  begins.  Attach  them  as  follows: 

1.  Fold  the  stitched  piece  to  form  a  loop. 

2.  Baste  this  loop  in  place  on  the  apron. 

3.  Stitch  the  loop  across  the  apron  the  width  of  the  loop  and  back 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

4.  Remove  the  bastings. 

5.  Tie  the  thread  ends. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  some  straps  and  loops  to  see  how  they  are  attached. 

2.  Decide  how  to  attach  your  straps  and  loops. 

3.  Attach  the  straps  and  loops. 

4.  Examine  some  aprons  to  find  other  ways  of  fastening  the  apron  at  the 
back. 


9.  How  shall  we  make  the  pocket 

for  the  apron? 

Most  people  like  a  pocket  on  the  apron.  We  will  make  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way: 

1.  At  the  top  side  of  the  pocket  piece  make  a  one-inch  hem  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the  apron. 

2.  Press. 
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3.  On  the  three  remaining  sides,  turn  the  material  under  inch 
and  baste  in  place, 

4.  Press. 

5.  If  two  pockets  are  desired,  make  a  second  one  in  the  same  way. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  the  pockets  on  some  aprons  and  see  how  they  are  made. 

2.  Select  some  pictures  of  pockets  that  you  would  like  to  use  on  an  apron 
for  yourself  and  some  for  an  apron  for  your  mother. 

3.  Make  the  pocket  for  your  apron. 


10.  How  shall  we  attach  the  pocket 

to  the  apron? 

The  service  that  an  apron  gives  depends  greatly  upon  how  well  it  is 
made.  Attaching  the  pocket  is  an  important  part  of  the  construction. 
The  steps  for  attaching  the  pocket  are  as  follows : 

1.  Put  the  apron  on,  being  sure  that  it  is  on  just  as  it  is  to  be  worn. 

2.  Place  the  right  hand  on  the  apron  at  the  place  where  the  pocket 
is  desired.  The  inner  edge  of  the  pocket  should  come  along  the  right 
seamline. 

3.  Pin  in  place.  (Our  partner  may  help  us  do  this.) 

4.  Take  off  the  apron. 

5.  Baste  down  to  the  apron  on  the  three  sides  not  hemmed,  but 
having  the  ] inch  turned  under. 

6.  Place  the  hem  of  the  pocket  on  the  machine  so  that  the  needle  will 
come  through  the  line  of  stitching,  %  inch  from  edge. 

7.  Stitch  to  the  top  of  the  hem. 

8.  Take  three  stitches  across  to  the  edge  of  the  pocket. 

9.  Stitch  around  the  three  sides  of  the  pocket  to  the  top  of  the  op¬ 
posite  side  from  where  stitching  started. 

10.  Turn  and  take  three  stitches  across  the  top  of  the  pocket. 

11.  Turn  and  stitch  to  the  bottom  of  the  hem. 

12.  Tie  the  threads. 

If  two  pockets  are  to  be  used,  attach  the  second  one  to  the  left  side 
in  the  same  way. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  some  aprons  and  see  how  the  pockets  are  attached. 

2.  With  the  apron  on,  decide  where  to  place  the  pocket. 
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3.  Pin  the  pocket  in  place. 

4.  Baste  and  stitch  the  pocket  to  the  apron. 

5.  Remove  the  bastings. 


11.  How  shall  we  press  the  apron? 

Pressing  is  the  final  step  in  making  our  aprons.  When  well  done, 
pressing  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  A  good  way  to  press  an  apron 
is  given  here: 

1.  Before  beginning  to  press,  check  to  see  that  all  the  bastings  are 
removed  and  thread  ends  are  tied. 

2.  Place  apron  flat  on  the  ironing  board  and  rub  over  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

3.  With  a  moderately  hot  iron,  press  the  loops  and  straps  first. 

4.  Press  the  left  side  first,  then  the  front,  and  last  the  right  side. 

5.  Fold  down  the  center  front,  fold  straps  over  and  onto  the  apron, 
and  then  fold  on  the  side  seams. 

6.  Fold  over  crosswise  to  make  the  desired  length  for  putting  away. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  With  a  piece  of  your  apron  material,  test  the  heat  of  the  iron  to  decide 
how  warm  the  iron  should  be. 

2.  Press  the  apron  according  to  directions. 

M  TO  DO  AT  HOME 

1.  Make  an  apron  for  someone  else,  using  a  simple  pattern. 

2.  Compare  the  cost  of  the  aprons  you  have  made  with  similar  ones  you 
could  buy  in  the  stores. 

3.  Examine  an  apron  of  your  mother’s  and  decide  how  it  is  different  from 
the  one  you  have  just  made.  Notice  the  additional  problems  you  would  have 
to  make  a  similar  one. 
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©ur  Sded 


When  we  were  little  girls  and  played  at  “keeping  house,”  we  tried 
to  look  like  settled  homemakers  caring  for  children,  making  calls,  and 
taking  care  of  a  house.  We  may  have  strutted  or  walked  with  a  swagger 
or  with  mincing  steps.  Our  voices  may  have  been  sharp  and  scolding  or 
coy  and  gushing.  Our  manners  may  have  been  flurried  or  overly  polite. 
All  this  was  “make-believe”  that  we  were  someone  else  and  was  played 
as  a  game. 

Now  as  we  grow  older  we  want  to  look,  not  like  Mrs.  Jones,  nor  like 
our  favorite  movie  star,  but  like  our  own  selves. 

We  realize  that  the  person  who  has  a  good  appearance  carries  herself 
well  and  wears  clothes  that  are  well  cared  for.  This  includes  cleaning, 
pressing,  and  mending.  To  look  our  best  includes  not  only  the  proper 
care  of  the  body  but  also  the  care  of  the  clothes  we  wear.  Care  of 
clothing  brings  good  returns  in  the  improvement  of  one’s  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  one’s  sense  of  well-being. 

7.  What  does  looking  our  best  require? 

In  the  list  of  requirements  for  looking  our  best  we  find  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  ourselves  as  interesting  persons  with  a  desire  to  be  more  interesting. 
To  do  this  we  must  develop  poise,  assurance,  and  graciousness.  By 
being  ourselves  day  after  day,  we  help  our  appearance  more  than  by 
aping  a  different  movie  star  each  week. 

We  cannot  truly  look  our  best  unless  we  are  building  an  honest,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  interesting  personality  for  ourselves.  From  these  efforts  will 
naturally  follow  the  quality  of  charm,  which  is  a  part  of  beauty.  Next 
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we  want  to  have  physical  loveliness.  We  know — or  we  soon  will  find 
out — that  very  little  of  this  comes  from  the  jars  and  bottles  that  fill  the 
shelves  of  the  drugstore.  Physical  loveliness  comes  from  having  a 
shapely  body  in  good  health,  held  in  good  posture,  and  kept  in  fine 
condition  through  bathing,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  and  proper  food.  Good 
grooming  of  hair  and  nails  contributes  largely  to  good  looks.  Tousled 
hair,  grimy  hands  with  nails  encircled  in  black,  unbrushed  teeth,  and  a 
careless  walk  are  all  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  would  look  their  best. 

Our  clothing  should  be  suitable  and  becoming;  it  should  be  clean, 
well  pressed,  and  in  good  repair.  If  in  the  theater  a  character  must  be 
shown  in  a  bad  light,  the  actor  comes  into  the  play  overdressed  in  some 
absurd  way,  or  with  clothes  badly  fitted,  in  need  of  patches,  or  in  need 
of  cleaning  and  pressing.  The  silly  girl  in  the  play  appears  having  a 
ruffled  dress  with  many  bows  tacked  on  in  the  wrong  places  and  a 
funny  veil  falling  from  an  unbecoming  hat.  She  minces  along  on  un¬ 
comfortable  high-heeled  shoes.  The  man  who  is  shown  as  a  failure  has 
baggy,  unpressed  trousers,  shoes  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  polish, 
and  a  coat  either  much  too  large  or  too  small.  Thus  dress  is  used  to 
make  the  characters  look  much  less  than  their  best. 

Sometimes  on  the  streets  in  our  town  or  city,  we  see  girls  whose 
manner  of  dress  takes  away  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  their  looks. 
Common  faults  are  high  heels,  such  as  would  be  suitable  only  for 
evening  wear,  coats  that  clash  with  the  color  of  the  hat  or  dress,  and  an 
overloading  of  neck  and  wrists  with  costume  jewelry.  If  we  want  to 
look  our  best,  there  is  much  that  we  must  know  before  we  can  tackle 
our  problem  wisely. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Describe  a  person  you  know  who  spends  a  great  deal  on  clothes  but 
who  does  not  seem  well  dressed.  Why  is  this  true  ? 

2.  Choose  three  pictures  of  girls  you  believe  are  well  dressed.  Give  reasons 
for  your  choices. 

3.  Study  yourself  and  list  four  things  you  can  do  to  help  your  appearance. 

4.  Name  several  things  you  can  do  to  help  you  look  your  best,  but  which 
will  not  cost  any  money. 


2.  What  is  good  posture? 

Someone  may  have  said  to  us  or  to  someone  we  know,  “Oh,  do 
straighten  up — slouching  and  stooping  will  just  ruin  your  figure!”  Per- 
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haps,  for  a  moment,  the  person 
spoken  to  pulled  herself  up,  and 
then,  like  a  string  released  from 
being  pulled  straight  and  tight, 
sank  back  into  all  sorts  of  loops 
and  curves.  Then  perhaps  the 
criticism  continued:  “Oh,  such 
awful  posture!”  Posture  refers  to 
the  position  in  which  the  body  is 
held.  In  a  correct  standing  posi¬ 
tion  the  ear,  the  shoulder,  the 
hip,  and  the  instep  are  all  in  a 
straight  line.  Both  the  abdomen 
and  the  back  are  flat,  the  head  is 
erect,  and  the  chin  is  in.  Shoul¬ 
ders  and  knees  are  relaxed.  In  co¬ 
lonial  days,  girls  were  required  to 
walk  for  hours  with  books  on 
their  heads  to  develop  the  habits 
of  good  posture.  They  prided 
themselves  on  being  erect  and 
well  poised.  They  had  lessons  in 
sitting,  too,  so  that  they  might  be 
trained  in  seating  themselves  and 
rising  from  the  chair  gracefully. 
They  tried  to  keep  their  posture 
erect  when  seated.  Good  sitting 
posture  requires  that  the  hips  be  well  back  in  the  chair,  the  abdomen 
Hat,  the  head  and  the  chest  up,  and  the  shoulders  relaxed. 

Let  us  look  around  the  room  and  see  how  many  of  us  have  good 
sitting  posture.  Then  when  the  bell  rings  for  classes  to  change,  let  us 
observe  the  standing  and  walking  posture  of  our  group.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  list  the  mistakes  in  posture  which  we  see  in  both  cases. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  faults  are  slouching,  humping  the  shoulders, 
ducking  the  head,  and  lolling  in  the  chair. 

Shall  we  look  at  our  walking  posture?  If  our  standing  posture  is 
good,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  even  if  our  body  is  in  motion.  How¬ 
ever,  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  our  feet  and  the  sort  of 
shoes  we  have  on.  As  we  know,  the  foot  is  elastic  and  arched,  being 
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ance. 


made  up  of  many  small  bones.  As  it  carries  the  body  weight  the  foot 
rests  on  the  ground  along  its  outer  borders.  When  we  walk,  the  weight 
shifts  from  the  heel  to  the  outer  border  and  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The 
feet  should  toe  out  rather  than  in,  but,  ideally,  the  feet  should  be  paral¬ 
lel  or  nearly  so  when  we  walk. 

The  shoes  we  wear  should  fit  the  feet.  Many  shoes  are  too  narrow 
and  too  short.  Some  have  high  heels  that  throw  the  body  into  a  strained 
and  awkward  position  in  its  effort  to  keep  in  balance.  Healthy,  well- 
shod  feet  make  possible  graceful  walking  and  standing  postures. 

If  our  posture  is  not  as  good  as  we  desire,  let  us  remember  again  and 
act  on  the  old  rhyme : 

Good,  better,  best: 

Never  let  it  rest 

Till  your  good  is  better, 

And  your  better,  best! 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Describe  the  posture  and  appearance  of  someone  who  has  good  posture. 
How  does  this  posture  compare  with  yours? 

2.  Compare  the  shoes  you  wear  to  school  today  with  those  your  grand¬ 
mother  wore  to  school. 

3.  Try  placing  a  book  on  the  top  of  your  head  and  carrying  it  across  the 
room  without  touching  it  with  your  hands. 

4.  Make  some  suggestions  to  improve  the  posture  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 


3.  What  daily  care  shall  we  give  our 

bodies? 

We  all  remember  an  old  saying,  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,” 
This  adage  is  true  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  our  bodies  and  keeping 
them  well.  Personal  cleanliness  comes  next  to  thinking  right  thoughts 
and  seeking  to  find  good  in  everyday  living.  When  we  were  little,  our 
mothers  said,  “Did  you  wash  your  hands?”  “Did  you  get  your  neck 
clean  behind  your  ears?”  They  decided  when  we  should  wash  our  hair; 
they  helped  us  keep  our  nails  tidy;  and  they  called  us  to  our  evening 
bath.  Now  that  we  have  grown  older,  caring  for  our  bodies  becomes 
our  own  responsibility.  We  should  keep  ourselves  clean  without  the 
reminders  which  little  children  require.  Included  in  the  necessary  daily 
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Good  posture  can  be  aided  by  proper  exercise  and  good  health. 
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care  of  our  body  is  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  the 
hands.  Using  cold  cream  and  face 
powder,  manicuring  the  nails,  and 
shampooing  the  hair  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  later. 

Keeping  the  teeth  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  requires  that  they  be  scrubbed 
morning  and  night  with  a  good 
toothbrush.  Use  either  table  salt  or 
a  good  dentifrice  with  water  to  help 
the  brush  do  a  good  job  of  clean¬ 
ing.  Brushing  is  done  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion.  If  it  is  possible,  brush¬ 
ing  teeth  after  the  noon  meal,  too, 
helps  keep  teeth  shining  and  bright. 

The  use  of  a  mild  mouthwash  each  The  Toni  Company 

morning  helps  keep  the  mouth  and  Well-cared-for  teeth  during  adoles- 
teeth  in  good  condition.  cence  help  our  apPearance  for  future 

The  bath  is  important  in  the  daily 

care  of  the  skin.  The  bath  frees  the  skin  of  the  dirt  and  grime  which  it 
has  gathered  from  contact  with  the  air;  perspiration  and  oil  given  off 
by  glands  in  the  skin  are  removed.  Cleansing  the  skin  is  best  done  in  a 
bath  of  warm  water  with  suds  created  by  the  use  of  a  mild  soap.  The 
lather  should  be  rubbed  briskly  on  the  body  with  a  clean  washcloth. 
After  the  cleansing,  sudsy  warm  bath,  a  shower  or  quick  rinse  in  cool 
water  is  desirable  to  close  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  give  the  body  a  “ton¬ 
ing  up.”  Vigorous  rubbing  with  a  clean,  coarse  towel  adds  to  the  sense 
of  well-being. 

If  the  convenience  of  the  home  makes  it  possible,  a  daily  tub  bath  is 
desirable.  If  this  is  not  possible,  one  can  keep  fresh  and  dainty  by  taking 
a  daily  sponge  bath  and  as  many  tub  baths  as  can  be  arranged. 

In  addition  to  the  all-over  bath,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  face  and 
hands  several  times  daily.  Use  warm  water  with  a  mild  soap  for  cleans¬ 
ing,  and  follow  this  with  a  cool  rinse.  If  the  skin  is  dry  or  chafed,  a  cold 
cream  or  lotion  may  be  used  to  soften  and  soothe  it. 

The  hair  should  be  brushed  daily  to  keep  it  glossy  and  healthy.  If  it 
is  worn  in  curls,  it  must  be  kept  in  curl;  untidy,  straggling  ends  make 
hair  anything  but  “a  crown  of  glory.”  If  the  hair  is  worn  short,  it  should 
be  cut  frequently  enough  to  keep  the  effect  right. 
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The  daily  care  of  the  hands  is  given  by  washing  them  thoroughly 
several  times  a  day.  A  thorough  hand-washing  includes  wetting  the 
hands  thoroughly,  using  enough  soap  to  work  up  a  good  lather,  and 
rubbing  the  two  hands  against  each  other  on  all  sides.  Rinse  them  in 
clean  water  and  dry  them  with  a  clean  towel.  A  few  drops  of  hand 
lotion  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  to  keep  the  hands  soft. 

Daily  care  of  the  nails  is  given  by  keeping  them  neatly  filed  and 
scrubbing  them  with  a  well-soaped  nail  brush.  This  is  done  when  the 
hands  are  being  washed.  After  this  scrubbing,  run  the  end  of  a  file  or 
an  orangewood  stick  under  the  nail  ends  to  free  them  of  any  dirt.  If 
the  orangewood  stick  is  used,  the  pointed  end  is  wrapped  with  a  thin 
coating  of  absorbent  cotton.  This  is  dipped  in  clean  suds  and  used  to 
clean  under  the  nails,  care  being  taken  to  clean  the  corners.  The  clean¬ 
ing  is  finished  by  scrubbing  the  nails  again  with  the  soaped  nail  brush, 
and  then  rinsing  the  hands  and  drying  them  thoroughly  with  a  clean 
towel. 

If  we  follow  such  a  program  of  daily  care  as  we  have  just  considered, 
we  shall  need  little  make-up.  Our  skin  will  be  fresh  and  clear,  and  we 
shall  appear  well  groomed. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  For  one  week  care  for  your  hands  by  the  method  given.  Report  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  class. 
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A  simple  hair-do  emphasizes  the  pleasing  lines  of  the  face. 


2.  Write  out  the  procedures  you  will  follow  to  take  good  care  of  your  body. 

3.  List  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  a  definite  schedule  in  caring 
for  your  body. 

4.  Make  a  daily  schedule  for  body  care  for  yourself. 


4.  How  shall  we  use  cosmetics? 

The  term  cosmetics  refers  to  the  things  that  people  use  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  their  skin  and  hair.  Included  in  these  are  cold  creams,  “make¬ 
up,”  and  shampoos.  The  money  spent  for  such  articles  runs  into  “big 
business.”  Almost  every  person  contributes  to  the  total  cash  outlay  for 
cosmetics  by  the  purchases  he  or  she  makes.  Sometimes  the  pur¬ 
chaser  gets  exactly  what  she  expects  in  a  shampoo  or  a  cleansing  cream 
and  sometimes  she  does  not.  Sometimes  she  expects  far  beyond  reason, 
wistfully  desiring  “powerful  magic”  from  the  little  pink  jar  of  cold 
cream.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  requires  that  cos¬ 
metics  be  free  from  harmful  ingredients  and  prevents  direct  statements 
that  are  false  and  misleading.  It  is  unable,  however,  to  control  the  man¬ 
ufacturers’  suggestions  of  assured  romantic  successes  for  their  users. 
That  is  where  common  sense  comes  in  to  tell  us  that  there  are  many 
good  cold  creams  or  shampoos  and  that  price  is  no  reliable  indication 
of  worth. 

Some  girls  may  want  to  use  “make-up.”  It  may  be  just  a  small 
amount  of  rouge  on  the  cheeks  or  sparingly  used  lipstick  on  the  lips. 
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Practice  is  needed  to  prevent  overdoing  make-up. 

If  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  a  shade  that  is  not  too  bright 
and  that  blends  in  well  with  the  natural  coloring.  However,  the  darker 
shades  of  powder  seem  to  be  more  favored  today  because  most  girls 
like  a  sun-tanned  appearance.  A  sun-tanned  skin  and  colorful  lips  are 
liked  by  girls  today.  To  apply  lipstick  one  should  try  to  follow  the 
natural  shape  of  the  mouth  and  not  have  the  lips  look  large  and  pasty. 
All  excess  lipstick  should  be  removed  with  cleansing  tissue  or  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Like  rouge,  lipstick  should  be  carefully  chosen.  The  price 
of  both  is  largely  determined  by  the  containers  rather  than  the  contents, 
so  price  is  not  a  good  basis  for  our  choice. 

Cosmetics  artistically  applied  and  eyebrows  well  brushed  help  to  give 
one  the  appearance  of  being  well  groomed. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Try  different  shades  of  rouge  and  lipstick  to  see  which  you  can  use. 

2.  Examine  various  cosmetics,  noting  the  relationship  of  price  and  con¬ 
tainer. 

3.  Practice  applying  lipstick  and  rouge. 
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5.  How  shall  we  manicure  our  nails? 


Even  if  our  hands  receive  the  best  of  daily  care,  once  each  week  they 
need  a  thorough  manicure.  Although  the  giving  of  manicures  is  one 
of  the  major  activities  in  the  beauty  shops,  it  is  something  we  may  learn 
to  do  satisfactorily  ourselves  in  our  own  home.  Little  expense  is  involved 
in  the  home  manicure,  and  it  is  fun  to  do  this  with  “professional”  skill. 

For  the  home  manicure,  the  following  equipment  is  necessary:  A 
small  bowl  for  soapy  water,  a  ten-cent  nail  brush,  a  five-cent  orange- 
wood  stick,  a  ten-cent  nail  file,  a  pair  of  manicure  scissors  or  clippers 
(or  a  small  pair  of  sewing  scissors),  a  buffer,  cuticle  remover,  and  polish 
remover  if  nail  polish  is  used. 

The  manicure  is  begun  by  washing  the  hands.  Remove  the  old  polish, 
if  necessary,  and  file  the  nails  of  both  hands.  Then  soak  the  finger  tips 
of  each  hand  in  a  bowl  of  soapy  water.  The  soaking  loosens  the  cuticle 
and  makes  it  easier  to  push  it  back  and  reveal  the  moons.  The  blunt  end 
of  an  orangewood  stick  covered  with  cotton  dipped  in  water  is  used  to 
push  back  the  cuticle.  If  a  little  vaseline,  oil,  or  cold  cream  is  rubbed 
along  the  cuticle  first,  it  will  be  easier  to  remove.  If  it  is  needed,  apply 
cuticle  remover,  using  the  cotton-wrapped  tip  of  the  orangewood  stick. 
After  this  has  been  done,  pass  the  soapy  brush  over  the  finger  tips,  and 
dry  the  hands.  Hangnails  and  loosened  cuticle  are  removed  with  clip¬ 
pers  or  scissors,  with  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  skin.  After  the 
last  rinsing,  dry  the  hands  thoroughly.  A  small  amount  of  hand  lotion 
may  be  applied  to  keep  the  skin  soft. 

Many  girls  follow  this  operation  by  using  a  buffer  on  the  nails  to  give 
them  a  glow.  Others  apply  a  liquid  polish.  If  the  latter  is  done,  the 
schoolgirl  should  limit  herself  to  a  light  polish  that  gives  merely  a  faint 
tinge  of  color.  Polish  of  brilliant  red  or  other  colors  lacks  both  attractive¬ 
ness  and  suitability  as  a  finish  for  our  nails.  Many  well-groomed  girls 
and  women  today  prefer  nails  with  colorless  polish  or  buffed  to  bring 
out  their  natural  shine.  This  gives  a  natural  appearance  which  is  attrac¬ 
tive  at  all  times. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  your  nails  and  decide  how  you  can  improve  their  appearance. 

2.  Manicure  the  nails  of  your  partner. 

3.  Manicure  your  own  nails. 
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6.  How  shall  we  shampoo  our  hair? 

Even  well-brushed  hair  needs  shampooing  once  each  week,  or  once 
in  two  weeks,  depending  upon  its  condition.  Oily  hair  requires  more 
frequent  shampooing.  If  one  has  patience,  one  may  easily  learn  to  give 
a  shampoo  at  home.  Soap  jelly  or  liquid  shampoo  should  be  made  before 
starting  to  wash  the  hair.  Enough  for  several  shampoos  may  be  made  by 
shaving  half  a  bar  of  a  mild  soap  into  a  pan  or  porcelain  bowl,  covering 
the  shavings  with  three  cups  of  warm  water,  and  cooking  slowly  until 
the  soap  has  fully  dissolved. 

In  beginning  the  shampoo,  the  hair  should  be  dipped  in  clear,  warm 
water,  and  then  the  liquid  shampoo  should  be  applied  to  the  wet  scalp 
in  small  amounts  as  needed  to  make  a  heavy  suds  on  the  hair  and  scalp. 
The  scalp  should  be  rubbed  with  firmness  to  loosen  any  dirt  present  so 
that  it  can  be  washed  away.  It  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  liquid 
shampoo  a  second  time  or  to  follow  the  first  application  with  a  wash  in 
soapy  water. 
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When  the  hair  and  scalp  are  clean,  they  should  be  rinsed  thoroughly 
through  several  waters  to  remove  every  trace  of  soap.  Each  rinse  water 
may  be  somewhat  cooler  than  the  preceding  one.  The  last  should  be 
fairly  cool  and  should  remain  clean  and  free  from  soap  after  the  hair 
has  been  rinsed  in  it;  if  any  trace  of  soap  shows,  another  rinsing  is 
needed.  The  hair  is  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  bath  towel,  in  the  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  if  conditions  permit.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  set  and  held  in 
place  by  pins  or  a  net  while  it  dries. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  a  jar  of  liquid  shampoo.  Check  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of 
commercially  prepared  shampoo. 

2.  Shampoo  your  hair  by  the  method  given.  What  changes  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  method  ? 

3.  Outline  the  procedures  for  shampooing  hair.  Give  a  shampoo  to  some¬ 
one  at  home  and  report  your  success  to  the  class. 


7 .  What  daily  care  shall  we  give 

our  clothing? 

The  clothing  we  own  may  be  roughly  classified  as  that  which  we  are 
using  and  that  which  is  not  in  use.  When  we  are  in  bed,  sound  asleep 
for  the  night,  our  dress,  coat,  hat,  and  shoes  are  not  in  use.  When  we 
are  out  on  the  tennis  court,  stretching  our  arms  to  return  high  balls, 
our  sports  costume  is  in  use,  and  our  pajamas  and  bathrobe  are  not. 
If  we  are  to  give  our  clothing  good  care,  we  must  provide  satisfactory 
storage  for  frequently  used  garments  when  they  are  not  being  worn. 

Good  care  includes  two  steps  of  primary  importance:  putting  the  gar¬ 
ments  away  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  keeping  them  clean.  A  clothes 
closet  of  some  type  is  essential  for  hanging  clothes  in  order.  It  should 
provide  enough  space  so  that  such  things  as  coats,  dresses,  and  blouses 
may  be  hung  on  hangers;  it  should  provide  a  place  for  hats,  rubbers,  and 
shoes.  Space  for  hanging  garments  is  best  provided  by  a  rod  placed 
lengthwise  of  the  closet,  on  which  hangers  are  hung,  or  by  extension 
hooks  that  may  be  pulled  out  to  permit  placing  of  the  hangers.  Hats 
may  be  put  on  hat  stands,  in  boxes  on  the  closet  shelf,  or  in  boxes  hung 
on  hooks.  A  shelf  built  about  six  inches  above  the  floor  gives  adequate 
storage  for  shoes.  Some  may  prefer  for  this  purpose  a  shoe  bag  hung  on 
the  closet  door. 
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If  a  room  does  not  have  a  closet, 
a  temporary  one  may  be  made  by 
curtaining  off  a  small  corner  of  the 
room  with  a  plain  fabric.  Sometimes 
a  rectangular  closet  is  built  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  from  some  light¬ 
weight  building  material.  A  curtain 
usually  serves  as  a  door  in  such  clos¬ 
ets.  In  modern  homes,  closets  pro¬ 
vide  not  only  adequate  space  for 
hanging  garments  but  also  carefully 
planned  drawer  and  shelf  space  for 
all  wardrobe  needs. 

To  help  keep  coats,  hats,  and  wool 
and  rayon  dresses  clean,  it  is  well 
to  brush  them  after  each  wearing 
before  putting  them  away.  A  small 
whisk  broom  serves  best  for  brush¬ 
ing  hats,  a  large  one  for  dresses  and 
coats.  Shoes  should  be  cleaned  and 
wiped  daily  and  polished  when  nec¬ 
essary.  All  material  for  polishing 
and  wiping  can  be  kept  in  a  box  on 
the  shelf  in  the  closet.  When  put¬ 
ting  shoes  away,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  put  shoe  trees  in  the  shoes.  Rubbers  should  be  wiped  or  washed  if 
necessary.  Rubbers  may  be  stuffed  with  tissue  paper  and  placed  on  the 
shoe  shelf  or  in  a  drawer  set  aside  for  their  storage. 

In  putting  on  shoes,  put  them  on  with  a  shoehorn.  Keep  shoes  re¬ 
paired,  and  they  will  last  longer  as  well  as  look  better.  If  shoes  are  damp 
or  wet,  do  not  let  them  dry  next  to  heat.  Keep  them  in  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  away  from  heat  or  cold. 

Hose  and  underclothing  that  are  worn  next  to  the  body  should  be 
washed  daily.  If  any  mending  is  needed  on  these  garments,  it  should 
be  done  before  they  are  put  away.  Hose  and  underwear  are  usually  kept 
in  a  drawer  where  they  may  be  protected  from  snagging. 

Cotton  and  linen  dresses  may  require  pressing  after  each  wearing. 
In  summer  it  is  usually  necessary  to  launder  them  after  a  day’s  wearing. 
Any  garment  that  has  been  worn  should  be  checked  for  rips,  tears,  or 


T.  D.  Brown 

Frequent  brushing  keeps  our  clothes 
looking  well  and  adds  to  the  wear 
they  give  us. 


worn  places.  If  such  are  found  they 
should  be  mended  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  at  least  before  the  garment  is 
worn  again.  Fasteners  of  any  kind 
should  be  checked  for  secureness 
and  kept  ready  for  wear  at  all  times. 

Stains  and  soiled  places  should  be 
removed  before  the  garment  is  to  be 
worn  again  or  before  the  garment 
is  laundered. 

If  we  have  entered  a  bedroom 
that  was  in  complete  disorder,  we 
have  doubtless  felt  the  sense  of  un¬ 
rest  that  it  gave.  Dresses  and  slips 
tumbled  on  the  floor  where  the 
owner  stepped  out  of  them,  shoes 
and  slippers  tossed  this  way  and 
that,  and  the  litter  of  handkerchiefs 
and  hose  on  the  floor — they  all 
seemed  to  be  protesting  their  abuse. 

would  have  said  in  reproach  to  their 
owner,  “You  may  deserve  this,  but 
do  we?”  Good  care  lengthens  wear. 

In  the  daily  care  of  our  clothing  we  should  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Carefully  hang  up  each  garment,  using  a  well-chosen  hanger. 

2.  Brush  the  garment  well  before  hanging  it  up. 

3.  Remove  all  spots  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent  the  stain  “set¬ 
ting”  in  the  material. 

4.  Press  the  clothes  that  need  pressing. 

5.  Do  any  necessary  mending,  such  as  sewing  up  rips,  sewing  on  fas¬ 
teners,  and  mending  tears. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  a  plan  for  giving  your  clothing  the  needed  daily  care. 

2.  List  the  articles  in  your  wardrobe  that  need  special  care. 

3.  Suggest  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  caring  for  your  clothes. 

4.  Make  a  plan  for  arrangement  of  your  closet. 
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If  they  could  speak  surely  they 


T.  D.  Brown 

A  coat  properly  placed  on  the  hanger 
looks  better  and  lasts  longer. 


8.  How  shall  we  care 
for  our  undergar¬ 
ments  and  hose? 

Undergarments  include  gir¬ 
dles,  panties,  brassieres,  and  slips. 
Of  this  group  panties  and  bras¬ 
sieres  should  be  laundered  after 
each  wearing.  Rips,  tears,  or 
worn  places  should  always  be  re¬ 
paired  before  the  garments  are 
worn. 

Although  girdles  are  usually 
worn  next  to  the  body,  launder¬ 
ing  them  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
usually  sufficient,  except  in  hot 
weather,  when  more  frequent 
laundering  is  needed.  To  keep  them  in  good  condition  we  should  have 
at  least  two,  so  that  the  one  being  laundered  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  worn  again. 

Slips  that  are  in  constant  use  should  be  laundered  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Though  they  may  dry  quickly,  time  is  needed  to  iron  them  care¬ 
fully  and  correctly.  Two  slips  for  everyday  wear  seem  to  be  the  least 
number  one  can  have,  and  almost  everyone  prefers  to  have  three. 

The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  laundering  undergarments: 

1.  Use  lukewarm  water  and  a  neutral  soap  for  suds. 

2.  Wash  the  garment  in  the  lukewarm  suds  until  clean,  rubbing 
gently  between  the  hands. 

3.  Give  special  attention  to  straps  and  unusually  soiled  places. 

4.  Rinse  twice  in  clear,  warm  water. 

5.  Squeeze  out  excess  water  and  roll  the  garment  in  a  turkish  towel. 

6.  When  the  garment  is  partially  dry,  press  it  with  a  moderately 
warm  iron  until  it  is  dry,  except  in  the  case  of  the  girdle  or  garments 
made  of  knit  material.  These  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  and 
need  no  ironing. 

The  neat,  well-dressed  person  keeps  her  undergarments  in  just  as 
good  condition  as  her  outer  garments. 

Care  in  putting  on  and  taking  off  hose  adds  much  to  the  length  of 
their  wear.  Open  the  hose  at  the  top  and  grasp  the  top  between  the  two 
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Washing  underwear  and  stockings  every 
day  is  a  good  habit. 


hands  so  that  the  seam  on  center  back  is  at  the  back.  With  the  hands, 
gather  up  the  hose  the  entire  length  to  the  toe.  Place  the  toe  of  the  hose 
over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  foot,  and  as  you  release  the  hose  bring 
it  over  the  foot  and  on  over  the  leg.  Always  keep  the  seam  straight  down 
the  center  of  the  back.  For  those  who  wear  short  hose  commonly  known 
as  anklets  or  socks,  the  above  statements  are  equally  true.  The  putting 
on  of  anklets  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  for  hose 
except  the  anklet  will  come  only  slightly  over  the  ankle.  And  since  it 
does  not  have  a  center  seam  at  the  back  it  is  easy  to  keep  straight.  While 
most  anklets  are  made  of  cotton,  it  is  essential  that  they,  too,  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully. 

It  is  advisable  to  wash  new  hose  before  wearing  and  all  hose  after  each 
wearing.  A  good  method  for  washing  hose  is  as  follows : 

1.  Use  lukewarm  water  and  a  neutral  soap  for  suds. 

2.  Squeeze  the  hose  gently  in  the  suds  to  remove  soil  and  perspiration. 

3.  Rinse  them  twice  in  clear,  lukewarm  water. 

4.  Squeeze  them  gently  in  the  hands  to  remove  water. 

5.  Hang  them  up  carefully. 

6.  Do  not  wear  the  hose  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Rayon  hose 
require  12  to  36  hours  for  drying.  All  rayon  fibers  are  weakest  when  wet 
and  so  require  careful  handling,  without  strain,  while  the  fibers  are 
damp.  Nylon  hose  dry  in  from  2  to  4  hours. 

It  is  best  to  dry  hose  in  the  open  air  if  the  temperature  is  above  freez¬ 
ing  and  only  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing. 

Hose  or  anklets  should  be  mended  at  the  first  sign  of  wear.  Runs  are 
mended  by  hand  stitching  or  by  machine  stitching.  Mending  is  done  on 
the  wrong  side.  Holes  in  the  foot  of  hose  are  repaired  by  darning.  When 
not  in  use,  hose  should  be  stored  in  a  lined  drawer  or  box  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  snagging. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  a  lined  box  for  keeping  your  stockings  or  anklets.  Suggest  other 
good  places  for  keeping  your  hose. 

2.  Wash  some  piece  of  underwear  by  the  method  given  on  page  48. 

3.  Wash  hose  by  the  method  given. 

9.  How  shall  we  darn  our  clothing? 

Darning  is  a  method  used  to  mend  small  holes,  tears,  and  slightly 
worn  places  in  hose,  anklets,  mittens,  knitted  underwear,  and  wool  and 
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Darning  when  well  done  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  is  economical. 


rayon  material.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  mending  of  table  linen.  Darn¬ 
ing  is  the  interlacing  of  new 
threads  to  replace  worn  or  bro¬ 
ken  threads  of  the  fabric.  The 
thread  that  we  use  in  darning 
should  match  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  thread  of  the  material  be¬ 
ing  darned.  The  threads  of  the 
darn  should  be  placed  parallel  to 
the  threads  of  the  material.  As 
the  threads  are  interlaced,  the 
crosswise  and  lengthwise  threads 
should  alternate  over  and  under 
at  the  edge  of  the  darn.  This 
tends  to  make  a  smooth  and  se¬ 
cure  mending  job. 

A  good  method  of  making  a 
darn  in  a  stocking  or  anklet  is  as 
follows: 


1.  With  the  stocking  or  anklet  right  side  out,  place  the  darning  egg 
in  it  so  that  the  place  to  be  mended  is  over  a  flat  surface. 

2.  Trim  all  ravelings  on  the  edge  of  the  hole. 

3.  Bring  the  thread  up  from  the  wrong  side,  and  make  a  row  of 
small  stitches  far  enough  from  the  hole  to  reinforce  the  broken  threads. 

4.  Repeat  the  rows  of  running  stitches  Vi6  inch  apart  until  the  hole 
is  reached. 

5.  Continue  running  stitches  at  the  side  of  the  hole  until  the  hole  is 
reached,  then  take  a  long  stitch  across  each  time  you  reach  the  edge  of 
the  hole  and  repeat  running  stitches  at  the  opposite  side. 

6.  Continue  until  the  hole  is  covered,  and  make  rows  of  small  stitches 
as  was  done  in  the  beginning. 

7.  Make  running  stitches  out  from  the  hole  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
stitches  made. 

8.  As  the  hole  is  reached,  cross  the  threads  over  one  thread  and  un¬ 
der  one  thread  across  the  length  of  the  thread  over  the  hole. 

9.  Continue  until  the  hole  is  covered  and  out  the  same  distance  from 
the  hole  as  in  the  beginning. 

10.  Interlace  the  thread  through  to  the  opposite  side  and  cut. 
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A  good  darn  is  smooth  and  free  from  knots,  and  the  stitches  in  the 
weave  are  placed  close  together.  The  procedures  for  darning  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  mittens,  knitted  underwear,  and  wool  garments,  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  for  stockings  or  anklets. 

Tears  in  a  dress  or  a  coat  may  be  one  of  three  kinds:  straight,  diago¬ 
nal,  or  three-cornered.  The  straight  tear  is  darned  by  fitting  the  edges 
of  the  tear  together  and  taking  small  running  stitches  l/2  inch  from  the 
tear,  across  the  tear,  and  /2  inch  on  the  opposite  side.  Make  these  rows 
of  running  stitches  at  right  angles  to  the  tear  and  1  inch  from  either  end 
of  the  tear.  As  the  tear  is  reached  from  either  side,  the  stitches  alternate, 
one  over  and  the  next  one  under  the  edge. 

A  three-cornered  tear  is  darned  as  a  straight  tear,  with  the  stitches 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  tear.  Begin  at  one  end  and  complete  one 
side  of  the  tear.  Then  begin  at  the  other  end  and  darn  that  side.  This 
makes  a  very  strong  corner,  as  the  stitches  overlap. 

A  diagonal  tear  is  one  in  which  both  the  “up  and  down”  and  cross¬ 
wise  threads  are  torn  on  the  bias.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  place  run¬ 
ning  stitches  parallel  to  both  sets  of  threads.  The  first  stitches  are  made 
as  for  the  straight  or  three-cornered  tear,  except  that  they  are  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  tear.  The  second  set  is  worked  at  right  angles  to  the 
first. 

A  well-made  darn  is  often  a  means  of  extending  the  service  which 
clothing  gives. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Darn  a  pair  of  hose  for  yourself  or  your  father. 

2.  Darn  a  straight  tear  in  a  dress. 

3.  Darn  a  three-cornered  tear. 

4.  Examine  some  darns  and  suggest  how  to  improve  them. 


10.  How  shall  we  make  a  patch? 


The  patching  of  clothing  does  much  to  lengthen  its  wearing  value 
and  is  a  great  economy  for  most  families.  To  patch  means  to  mend  by 
setting  a  piece  of  material  under  or  over  the  worn  place.  A  hemmed 
patch  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  and  is  a  good  one  where  strength 
is  required.  A  satisfactory  method  for  making  a  hemmed  patch  is  as 
follows: 


1.  Trim  the  worn  parts,  leaving  the  hole  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or 
rectangle. 


.  J  V  «• 


2.  Cut  carefully  diagonals  54 
inch  deep  at  each  corner  and  turn 
back  the  raw  edges  J4  inch,  leav¬ 
ing  straight  sides  and  square  cor¬ 
ners. 

3.  Select  a  patch  piece  the  same 
weight  and  color  as  the  garment. 

4.  Match  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  threads,  plaids,  or  figures  to 
the  nap  of  the  material. 

5.  Baste  the  patch  piece  care¬ 
fully  in  place  under  the  hole,  its 
right  side  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  garment,  and  hem  or  stitch 
on  the  right  side,  taking  care  that 
the  stitches  do  not  show. 

6.  Trim  and  turn  under  the 
outer  edge  of  the  patch,  and  baste 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  avoiding  fullness  on  the 
right  side. 

7.  Stitch  or  hem  the  outer  edge  by  hand,  using  stitches  that  do  not 
show. 

8.  Press  the  patch,  making  a  final  pressing  on  the  right  side. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  a  hemmed  patch. 

2.  Name  the  places  where  a  hemmed  patch  would  be  good  to  use. 

3.  Give  the  characteristics  of  a  good  hemmed  patch. 

4.  Put  a  hemmed  patch  on  a  garment. 


The  well-made  patch  shows  the  design 
and  texture  of  the  added  piece  the  same 
as  that  of  the  original. 


11.  What  other  care  shall  we  give 

our  clothing? 

In  addition  to  the  daily  care  already  discussed,  clothing  requires  other 
attention  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  Many  people  forget  or  fail  to  in¬ 
clude  the  airing  of  garments  in  the  plans  for  their  care.  If  we  have  ever 
been  to  a  moving-picture  show  or  a  crowded  arena  where  smoking  was 
allowed,  we  know  all  too  well  the  offensive  and  persistent  odor  that 
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our  coat  acquired.  If  the  coat  is  hung  in  the  closet  like  this,  the 
odor  would  not  only  persist,  but  it  would  spread  to  the  other  garments 
in  the  closet.  The  desired  freshness  can  be  restored  to  the  coat  only  by  a 
thorough  airing  in  fresh  air.  It  takes  much  longer  to  air  away  unpleas¬ 
ant  odors  than  it  takes  the  coat  to  absorb  them.  In  airing  coats  and 
dresses,  place  the  garments  on  hangers  and  hang  them  on  a  clothesline 
where  they  will  be  free  from  dust  but  where  there  is  a  circulation  of  air. 

Often  dresses  require  pressing  as  well  as  airing  to  bring  them  into 
good  condition.  Damp,  foggy  days  very  often  make  pressing  necessary. 
Some  fabrics,  of  course,  require  more  frequent  pressing  than  others,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  pressing  dresses 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  cut  of  the  garment  and  upon  the  fabric. 
Good  procedures  for  pressing  have  already  been  given. 

If  dresses  have  detachable  collars  or  scarfs,  inspect  them  frequently 
and  keep  them  fresh.  Soiled  collars  and  cuffs  should  be  removed, 
washed,  and  pressed,  and  any  repairs  should  be  made  as  needed.  They 
should  then  be  replaced  before  the  next  wearing. 

From  time  to  time  the  wardrobe  should  be  checked  to  see  what  ar¬ 
ticles,  if  any,  require  cleaning  that  cannot  be  given  with  soap  and  water. 
Such  garments  should  be  sent  to  the  dry  cleaner’s,  where  experienced 
workmen,  familiar  with  the  various  cleaning  agents,  skillfully  handle 
a  task  which  is  dangerous  as  a  home  practice. 

A  half  century  or  more  ago  the  schoolgirl  examined  her  shoes,  as  we 
should  do  ours,  to  make  sure  that  the  heels  were  straight,  the  soles  in 
good  repair,  and  the  toes  were  not  in  need  of  taps.  If  she  found  repair 
necessary,  she  would  take  the  shoes  to  her  father,  who  would  undertake 
their  repair  on  the  cobbler’s  last.  But  with  the  present-day  shoe,  a  more 
finished  task  is  insisted  upon  than  was  thought  necessary  years  ago.  So 
shoe  repairing,  too,  must  be  taken  from  the  home.  Wise  is  the  girl  who 
sees  that  her  shoes  receive  attention  as  it  is  needed.  She  receives  good 
dividends  in  comfort,  appearance,  and  lengthened  service  from  the 
shoes.  The  threading  in  of  new  shoelaces  to  replace  those  that  have 
broken  can  be  done  at  home.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  an  extra  pair  of 
laces  on  hand  so  as  to  prevent  delay  and  prolonged  annoyance.  Shoe 
buckles  can  be  temporarily  replaced  by  hand  sewing  with  a  thread,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  do  and  the  thread  wears  but  a  short  time.  Buckles 
should  be  sewed  on  with  a  machine  at  the  shoe-repair  shop. 

Hats  of  felt,  velvet,  or  velour  need  special  attention,  such  as  brushing 
and  steaming.  Brush  the  hat  well  to  remove  all  dust,  remove  the  lining, 
and  then  hold  or  place  the  hat  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  steam 
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pass  all  around  the  hat,  both  inside  the  crown  and  out,  as  well  as  over 
the  brim.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  certain  trimmings 
before  the  steaming  is  done.  When  the  job  is  finished  these  can  be  read¬ 
ily  replaced.  When  a  hat  has  been  steamed,  it  should  be  put  in  shape, 
put  on  a  hat  stand,  and  left  in  the  open  air  until  thoroughly  dry.  Any 
trimming  or  lining  should  not  be  replaced  until  the  hat  is  dry.  Linings 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  launder 
the  lining.  In  putting  hats  away,  if  the  crown  is  stuffed  with  tissue  paper 
the  hat  will  keep  in  good  shape. 

Berets  and  beanies  are  usually  made  of  felt  and  need  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  hats.  Berets  and  beanies  are  usually  inexpensive  and  wear  well. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Press  one  of  your  school  dresses. 

2.  Remove  a  hat  lining,  wash,  press,  and  replace  it  in  the  hat. 

3.  Check  your  shoes  and  note  the  needed  repair. 

4.  Suggest  places  for  keeping  hats  and  shoes. 


12.  What  seasonal  care  shall  we  give 

our  clothing? 

When  the  warm  days  of  spring  come,  we  no  longer  need  heavy  win¬ 
ter  coats,  wool  gloves,  and  rubbers  or  boots.  When  summer  yields  to 
fall  and  then  to  winter,  we  put  away  tennis  shorts,  straw  hats,  and  or¬ 
gandy  dresses.  Such  garments  are  of  course  not  discarded  when  they  are 
no  longer  in  constant  use,  but  are  carefully  stored  until  their  season 
again  returns.  Whether  a  wardrobe  is  extensive  or  limited,  it  will  have 
clothes  suitable  for  each  season.  Thus  we  all  have  the  problem  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  put  away  clothes  safely  from  one  season  until  its  return. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  put  away  clothes  that  have  been  worn 
during  the  past  months.  These  include  dresses,  hats,  coats,  shoes,  gloves, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing. 

The  dresses  worn  in  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  are  com¬ 
monly  made  from  cotton  and  rayon.  Linen  is  a  material  sometimes  used 
for  dresses,  and  is  treated  as  cotton  and  rayon  fabrics.  Most  of  these 
garments  are  usually  cleaned  by  washing.  When  their  season  ends,  they 
are  washed,  mended,  and  stored  in  drawers  or  boxes  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Anything  put  in  storage  should  be  kept  in  darkness,  since  sun¬ 
light  tends  to  weaken  the  fabric.  One  should  also  be  sure  that  garments 
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arc  stored  free  from  starch,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  fibers. 

Some  rayons  may  need  to  be  dry- 
cleaned. 

Wool  dresses  present  a  special 
problem  in  storing.  The  larva  or 
worm  of  the  clothes  moth  feeds  on 
the  wool  fiber.  It  eats  many  times 
its  weight  daily,  and  causes  great 
loss.  The  larva  flourishes  in  warm, 
dark  places,  and  is  particularly  like¬ 
ly  to  invade  clothing  soiled  with 
food  spots.  Clothes  moths  dislike 
sunlight,  freezing,  and  moth  repel¬ 
lents.  These  dislikes  are  important 
in  helping  us  plan  wisely  for  the 
storage  of  winter  dresses. 

Wool  dresses  should  be  brushed, 
sunned,  dry-cleaned  if  necessary, 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  dark,  and  pro¬ 
tected  place.  If  the  garment  does 
not  need  an  entire  cleaning,  it  may 
have  to  have  a  spot  or  spots  re¬ 
moved  before  storing.  Paradichloro- 
benzene,  or  moth  balls,  placed  in 
the  storage  place,  prevent  the  growth  or  development  of  clothes  moths. 

Closets  lined  with  cedar,  chests  made  of  cedar,  and  mothproof  bags 
are  often  provided  for  the  storage  of  wool  garments.  Such  provision  is 
satisfactory  when  the  clothes  being  stored  are  free  from  moths  or  moth 
eggs  at  the  time  of  storage.  Cedar  does  not  kill  moths,  but  moths  do 
not  go  to  a  garment  surrounded  by  cedar.  The  same  is  true  for  the  so- 
called  mothproof  bags.  Whenever  these  are  used,  they  must  be  kept 
tightly  sealed.  Ample  moth  repellent  should  be  used  at  all  times. 

Wool  coats  present  the  same  storage  problem  as  wool  dresses.  Those 
that  are  trimmed  with  fur  seem  particularly  likely  to  attract  moths.  So 
special  care  should  be  given  plans  for  their  storage. 

Hats  should  be  brushed,  dry-cleaned  if  necessary,  and  their  crowns 
stuffed  with  tissue  paper.  Hats  should  be  stored  in  a  box  that  closes 
tightly.  Felt  hats  and  hats  of  any  other  woolen  material  should  be  stored 
with  the  use  of  paradichlorobenzene  or  moth  balls. 
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Wool  garments  should  be  carefully 
folded  and  safely  stored  when  not  in 
frequent  use. 


The  homemade  closet  can  be  neat  in 
appearance  as  well  as  useful. 


The  storage  for  shoes  and  boots  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  season. 
Shoes  and  boots  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  stuffed  with  paper,  wrapped, 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Leath¬ 
er  molds  and  spoils  if  left  in  damp  air. 

Gloves  should  be  mended,  washed 
or  dry-cleaned,  and  stored  flat  in  a 
drawer  or  box. 

Some  homes  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  storage  closet  for  storing 
clothing.  In  such  case,  bags  or  per¬ 
forated  cans  of  moth  repellent  may 
be  hung  in  the  closet.  If  such  space  is 
not  available,  it  may  be  best  to  put 
the  clothing  in  boxes  or  drawers  to 
keep  it  dark  and  free  from  dust.  A 


moth  preventive  should  be  used  in  the  storage  of  wool.  Sealing  storage 
places  so  that  moths  cannot  get  in  is  the  first  precaution.  Careful  stor¬ 
age  of  clothing  is  necessary  to  obtain  full  benefit  from  the  investment 
made  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  owners. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Bring  a  garment  from  home 
that  needs  repair,  and  do  the  work 
at  school. 

2.  Darn  a  stocking. 

3.  Figure  the  cost  of  darning 
hose  for  your  family  for  one 
week. 

4.  List  the  things  you  consider 
first  when  buying  clothes.  Is  this 
list  the  same  for  all  articles?  Why 
or  why  not? 

5.  Determine  how  you  can  em¬ 
phasize  the  best  lines  of  your  body. 

6.  List  the  clothes  you  have  to  be 
put  away  at  the  present  time. 

7.  Write  in  the  correct  order  the 
steps  you  will  follow  in  putting  the 
clothes  away. 


Closets  with  double  doors  are  convenient 
and  they  are  easily  kept  in  order.  The 
rack  for  shoes  on  the  door  adds  much  to 
its  usefulness. 
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Hffil  TO  DO  AT  HOME  M 

1.  Wash  and  repair  your  own  clothing  for  one  week. 

2.  Help  store  the  family  clothing  for  the  coming  season. 

3.  Arrange  your  closet  so  that  it  is  easy  to  use  and  keep  in  neat  order. 

4.  Manicure  the  nails  of  some  member  of  your  family. 

5.  Keep  a  record  for  one  week  of  how  much  time  you  spend  on  the  care 
of  your  body  and  your  clothes. 
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As  we  learn  to  sew  we  find  that  it  is  much  the  same  as  any  other  proc¬ 
ess  in  learning.  There  are  new  things  to  learn  in  each  problem.  We  have 
now  reached  the  place  where  we  feel  ready  to  make  a  garment  that  will 
fit  the  lines  of  our  body.  If  we  look  at  ourselves  in  a  full-length  mirror, 
we  find  that  our  figures  have  a  definite  shape  that  is  just  as  characteristic 
of  us  as  our  faces.  Our  outlines,  front  view  and  side  view,  are  roughly 
sketched  by  our  height,  breadth,  and  thickness  at  the  shoulder  line, 
the  bustline,  and  the  hipline. 

Many  years  ago,  when  people  dressed  themselves  by  draping  lengths 
of  cloth  about  their  figures,  there  was  no  problem  of  adjusting  garments 
to  fit  the  individual.  Today,  material  is  cut  to  fit  the  cloth  to  the  figure. 
A  slip  or  jumper  offers  an  interesting  study  of  body  lines  and  we  may 
choose  whichever  we  care  to  make. 


1.  How  shall  we  choose  the  pattern 
for  a  slip  or  jumper? 

The  design  chosen  for  a  slip  or  jumper  is  influenced  by  the  style  of 
the  day  and  the  characteristics  that  one  may  have  found  most  desirable. 
It  should  fit  rather  close  to  the  body  at  the  bustline  and  waistline 
with  only  enough  fullness  to  permit  ease  in  putting  on  and  taking  off. 
It  should  have  enough  fullness  at  the  bottom  to  permit  ease  and  freedom 
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Size  (age) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

Bust 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

38 

of  movement  in  walking  and  sitting. 

The  design  of  a  slip  should  be  such 
that  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  garments  worn 
over  it.  A  slip  of  six  gores  or  long 
pieces  seems  to  fill  these  needs  well. 

The  long  lengthwise  seams  permit 
the  needed  taking  in  at  waist  and  the 
gradual  swinging  out  for  the  bust 
and  skirt  parts. 

Most  of  the  characteristics  that  we 
desire  in  a  slip  we  also  want  in  a 
jumper.  Therefore,  a  jumper  of  six 
gores  is  a  much  favored  style  and 
the  one  we  will  make. 

Whether  we  are  making  a  slip  or 
a  jumper,  we  will  select  a  pattern 
with  a  six-gored  design.  After  the 
choice  has  been  made  we  will  decide 
upon  the  size  of  pattern  to  buy.  Pat¬ 
terns  may  be  purchased  by  bust  or 
age  as  the  scale  below  indicates. 

It  has  been  found  that  buying  ac¬ 
cording  to  bust  measure  is  much  the 
better  way.  The  purchase  of  patterns 
by  age  is  never  wholly  satisfactory, 
because  all  persons  the  same  age  are  not  the  same  size.  Children's  pat¬ 
terns  can  be  purchased  only  according  to  age.  A  mother  buying  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  young  child  can  only  estimate  whether  the  four-year-old 
pattern  or  the  six-year-old  pattern  will  prove  more  satisfactory.  We  who 
are  more  than  ten  years  old  need  not  depend  wholly  upon  this  type  of 
guesswork  in  deciding  upon  the  size  we  need.  Some  time  ago  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  patterns  set  up  a  scale  of  misses’  sizes  to  show  the  bust 
measurements  that  they  had  accepted  for  ages  between  ten  and  twenty 
years.  This  is  the  scale  is  shown  below.  By  taking  our  bust  measurement 


Seventeen 


The  popular  jumper  can  be  designed 
to  make  a  pleasing  dress  for  an  older 
sister  or  friend. 


SCALE  OF  MISSES’  SIZES 
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we  can  determine  just  what  size  pattern  we  should  buy,  and  we  need  not 
be  concerned  if  the  size  does  not  coincide  with  our  age. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Select  the  pattern  to  buy. 

2.  Determine  the  size  of  pattern  to  buy. 

3.  Draw  two  designs  showing  how  your  pattern  could  be  changed. 

2.  How  shall  we  buy  the  material 
for  a  slip  or  jumper? 

The  attractiveness,  the  wearing  qualities,  and  the  workmanship  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  material  used  in  making  a  garment.  For  a  slip 
we  want  a  material  that  will  be  easy  to  work  with,  that  will  wear  well, 
that  will  launder  easily,  and  that  will  be  smooth  and  firm  under  a  dress. 
Such  a  material  is  light  in  weight,  smooth  in  texture,  firm  in  weave,  and 
free  from  starch  filling.  It  stays  in  place  easily,  is  not  sleazy,  and  does  not 
ravel.  Preshrunk  material  is  also  desirable,  especially  the  fabrics  marked 
“Sanforized.1'  Plain  colors  are  used  for  slips,  with  white  and  pink  being 
the  most  popular. 

Both  cotton  and  rayon  materials  are  used  for  slips.  As  a  rule,  cotton 
materials  are  easier  to  work  with  and  usually  cost  less.  Many  rayon  fab¬ 
rics  ravel  easily  and  pull  at  the  seams.  Cotton  materials  have  much  better 
laundering  qualities  than  do  rayons.  For  beginners,  cotton  is  the  wiser 
choice. 

Suitable  materials  for  slips  are  muslin,  long  cloth,  and  other  materials 
sold  under  such  trade  names  as  “slip  sheen.” 

Prices  for  these  vary,  depending  upon  the  material  and  its  quality. 
Cotton  materials  for  a  slip  should  not  exceed  60  cents  per  yard. 

Material  for  a  jumper  should  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  that  for  a 
slip.  It,  too,  should  be  durable,  easy  to  work  with,  easily  laundered  and 
cared  for,  and  if  possible  preshrunk.  A  plain,  striped,  or  figured  material 
is  suitable  for  a  jumper.  As  with  the  slip,  when  we  are  learning  to  sew, 
it  is  wise  to  choose  a  cotton  material.  Suitable  materials  for  jumpers  are 
cotton  print,  gingham,  chambray,  and  broadcloth.  These  range  in  price 
from  39  cents  to  89  cents  per  yard. 

Before  we  can  purchase  our  material,  we  need  to  know  how  much  to 
buy.  This  depends  somewhat  upon  how  tall  we  are  and  how  wide  our 
material  is.  If  we  examine  our  pattern  we  will  find  on  the  envelope,  or 
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on  the  guide  sheet  within,  a  chart 
that  tells  the  amount  this  size  re¬ 
quires  of  several  different  width  ma¬ 
terials.  If  we  are  taller  than  average, 
or  if  our  material  is  narrower  than 
those  listed  in  the  chart,  we  need  to 
make  allowances  in  our  estimate  of 
material  needed. 

For  the  six-gored  style  of  slip  and 
36-inch  material  most  of  us  find  the 
following  estimate  satisfactory: 
twice  the  length  of  the  slip  plus 
eight  inches.  For  the  jumper  of  six- 
gored  style  and  36-inch  material, 
with  no  up  or  down,  twice  the  de¬ 
sired  length  of  the  jumper — taken 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hemline — 
plus  eight  inches  gives  the  amount 
to  buy.  If  the  material  in  either  case 
has  not  been  preshrunk,  five  or  six 
inches  more  should  be  added  to  al¬ 
low  for  shrinkage. 


These  girls  are  happy  with  jumpers 
and  blouses  made  alike. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  the  desired  length,  and  figure  the  amount  of  material  you  will 
need,  for  your  slip  or  jumper. 

2.  Figure  the  cost  of  the  material,  allowing  for  the  differences  in  cost  per 
yard  for  various  materials. 

3.  Examine  various  samples  of  material  and  decide  which  one  to  buy. 


3.  How  shall  we  take  the  measurements 

for  a  slip  or  jumper? 

Taking  the  measurements  for  a  garment  means  taking  certain  body 
measurements  that  are  important  in  designing  and  fitting  clothing. 
These  measurements  show  what  size  pattern  to  buy,  and  how  much 
material  we  need. 

For  a  slip  or  jumper  we  need  these  body  measurements:  bust; 
waist;  hip;  and  center  front,  center  back,  and  side  lengths. 
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^  ^  The  bust  measurement  is  taken 
by  placing  the  tape  measure  over 
the  fullest  part  of  the  bust,  around 
to  the  back,  raising  it  one  inch  as 
it  comes  from  under  the  arms  to 
the  back,  and  holding  the  tape 
measure  just  tight  enough  to  stay 
in  place.  The  waist  measurement 
is  taken  by  placing  the  tape  meas¬ 
ure  around  the  waist  and  holding 
it  in  a  firm  position.  The  hip  meas¬ 
urement  is  taken  by  placing  the 
tape  measure  around  the  fullest 
part  of  the  hips,  and  holding  the 
tape  in  a  firm  but  not  tight  man¬ 
ner.  The  length  measurements  are 
taken  thus:  center  front,  from  the 
base  of  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment;  center  bac\,  from  the 
high  point  at  the  base  of  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment;  and 
side,  from  two  inches  below  the  armpit  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 

All  measurements  should  be  written  down  as  they  are  taken.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  each  measurement  is  correct  it  should  be  taken  a  second 
time  before  it  is  recorded  as  a  guide  for  our  fitting. 


The  bust  measurement  determines  the 
size  of  the  pattern  we  shall  buy. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Have  your  own  measurements  taken  by  your  partner.  Record  them. 

2.  Take  the  measurements  of  your  partner  and  record  them. 

3.  Compare  your  measurements  with  those  of  your  partner. 

4.  Compare  your  front-  and  back-length  measurements.  Is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence?  Why? 


4.  How  shall  we  study  the  pattern? 

After  we  have  purchased  our  pattern  we  need  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  Patterns  usually  come  in  envelopes  which  have  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  back  and  a  guide  sheet  inside  with  the  pattern  pieces. 
These  should  be  carefully  read  and  checked.  When  the  pattern  is  taken 
from  the  envelope,  each  piece  should  be  identified  according  to  the 
pieces  and  their  numbers  on  the  guide.  The  pieces  that  we  are  not 
going  to  use  should  be  folded  and  put  back  in  the  envelope.  Each  make 
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of  pattern  has  its  own  marking,  and  we  should  be  sure  we  understand 
those  of  our  own  pattern  before  going  further.  The  markings  for  seam 
allowance,  center  back  and  front,  and  fold  of  material  should  be  noticed 
especially. 

The  following  questions  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  studying  a  pattern: 

1.  What  pieces  shall  I  use? 

2.  How  shall  I  know  which  piece  is  for  the  back  ? 

3.  How  shall  I  know  which  piece  is  for  the  front  ? 

4.  What  are  the  markings  for  center  front  and  center  back  ? 

5.  What  markings  indicate  the  fold  of  the  material  ? 

6.  What  markings  indicate  the  straight  of  the  material  ? 

7.  What  are  the  allowances  for  seams  ? 

8.  How  are  seam  allowances  shown? 

9.  How  is  the  hem  allowance  shown  ? 

10.  How  can  I  know  if  two  identical  pieces  should  be  cut  from  the 
material  ? 

11.  How  can  I  tell  how  the  pattern  pieces  go  together? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  similar  ones  will  be  found  by 
checking  the  markings  on  each  piece  of  the  pattern  with  the  instructions 
on  the  envelope  and  on  the  guide  sheet. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  the  pattern  pieces  with  those  pictured  on  the  guide  sheet. 

2.  Find  all  the  markings  on  the  different  pattern  pieces  and  check  for  their 
meanings. 

3.  Pin  the  pattern  pieces  together  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  marked. 

5.  How  shall  we  check  and  alter 

the  pattern? 

We  have  often  heard  the  remark,  “She  is  a  perfect  14."  This  means 
that  all  the  individual  measurements  are  similar  to  those  used  in  com¬ 
mercial  pattern-making  for  a  pattern  size  14  with  32  as  the  bust  meas¬ 
urement.  Few  of  us  have  such  measurements.  Since  patterns  are  usually 
designed  and  made  for  the  average  figure,  it  is  essential  that  we  check 
and  alter  our  patterns  to  meet  our  individual  needs.  Since  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  our  measurements  we  are  ready  to  check  these  measure¬ 
ments  with  corresponding  ones  on  the  pattern.  In  checking  the  bust, 
waist,  and  hip  measurements,  it  is  well  to  locate  these  lines  on  the  pat¬ 
tern,  pinning  the  front  and  side-front  pieces  together  and  the  back  and 
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Body  measurements  should  be  carefully  taken  and  recorded. 

side-back  pieces.  With  one  half  of  the  body  measurements,  the  pattern 
should  be  checked  front  and  back,  to  see  that  each  is  one  half  of  the 
measurement  desired. 

The  measurements  for  the  length  of  the  front  and  the  length  of  the 
back  are  checked  on  the  center  front  and  center  back  edges  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  measurement  for  the  length  of  the  side  is  checked  at  the  edge 
of  the  underarm  seams. 

If  our  own  measurements  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  alterations  will  be  necessary.  The  following  methods  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  use: 
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1.  If  the  pattern  is  slightly  small  in  bust  and  hips,  the  increase  may  be 
made  by  adding  seam  allowances  at  the  edges  of  each  piece.  It  is  never 
wise  to  add  more  than  l/2  inch  to  each  seam  edge.  If  more  than  this  al¬ 
lowance  is  needed,  a  larger  size  of  pattern  should  be  used. 

2.  If  the  pattern  is  slightly  large  in  the  bust  and  hips,  as  much  as  /2 
inch  may  be  turned  under  each  edge  of  the  pattern  pieces,  thus  decreas¬ 
ing  part  of  the  amount  that  is  needed  for  seam  allowances.  A  new  seam¬ 
line  will  be  made  an  inch  wide.  The  pattern  may  also  be  decreased  by 
laying  a  pleat  through  the  center  of  each  pattern  piece  the  full  length 
of  the  pattern.  Each  pleat  should  be  14  the  amount  of  the  desired  de¬ 
crease.  It  may  be  increased  by  cutting  each  pattern  piece  through  the 
center  and  spreading  it  apart  up  to  one  inch  and  pasting  a  piece  of 
paper  the  length  of  the  pattern  piece,  thus  holding  the  cut  edges  firmly 
in  place.  This  should  be  done  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  buy  the  cor¬ 
rect  size  and  when  more  than  y2-mc\\  allowance  is  needed  at  each  seam 
edge. 

3.  If  the  pattern  is  too  long,  the  necessary  amount  to  shorten  should 
be  folded  over  five  or  six  inches  above  the  hemline.  This  should  be 
done  in  each  main  piece  of  the  slip  or  jumper  pattern:  front,  back,  side 
fronts,  and  side  backs. 

4.  If  the  pattern  is  too  short,  the  amount  needed  to  lengthen  should 
be  added  below  the  hemline.  This  should  be  done  to  each  main  piece 
of  the  slip  or  jumper  pattern  as  in  the  case  of  shortening  the  length. 

5.  One-inch  seams  are  best  for  shoulder,  underarm,  side-front,  and 
side-back  seams.  On  a  pattern  with  a  smaller  allowance  for  these  seams, 
it  is  well  to  increase  them  to  one  inch.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
adding  to  or  decreasing  the  size  of  any  pattern.  No  pattern  should  ever 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  more  than  /2  inch  at  all  of  the  seam  al¬ 
lowances,  since  there  is  danger  of  destroying  good  pattern  lines.  Should 
the  pattern  be  much  too  large  or  too  small,  one  should  buy  a  pattern  of 
the  correct  size. 

All  alterations  should  be  marked  on  the  pattern  in  some  way,  as  by 
writing,  pinning,  or  pasting  on  the  added  amount.  If  body  measure¬ 
ments  are  carefully  taken  and  the  correct  size  of  pattern  is  purchased, 
great  changes  will  not  be  necessary. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  the  pieces  of  your  pattern  with  your  body  measurements. 

2.  Make  the  alterations  necessary  according  to  directions. 

3.  Plan  two  ways  in  which  you  could  change  the  style  of  your  pattern. 
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6 .  How  shall  we  prepare  the  material 

for  cutting  out? 

In  preparation  for  making  the  slip  or  jumper,  be  sure  the  material 
will  not  shrink  when  washed.  If  the  material  we  buy  is  not  fully  pre¬ 
shrunk  we  can  shrink  it  in  the  piece  ourselves.  Many  garments  have 
been  ruined  for  further  wear  at  the  first  washing — ruined  because  they 
became  too  small  for  die  wearer.  Such  an  experience  has  caused  us  to 
become  cautious  about  the  shrinking  qualities  of  materials.  If  your  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  preshrunk,  shrinking  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Put  enough  warm  water  in  a  large  pan  to  completely  cover  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  pan  should  be  large  enough  to  keep  the  material  from  being 
overcrowded. 

2.  Put  the  material  in  the  warm  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  until 
it  is  thoroughlv  wet. 

3.  Lift  the  material  from  the  water  and,  without  wringing,  hang  it 
on  the  line  to  dry  partially.  When  hanging  it  on  the  line,  pull  it  in  as 
straight  a  position  as  possible  to  prevent  unnecessary  wrinkles. 

4.  When  partially  dry,  remove  the  material  from  the  line  and  iron  it 
smooth  and  dry.  In  ironing,  be  sure  to  iron  with  the  threads  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

When  the  material  is  ready  for  the  pattern,  the  thread  of  the  material 
should  be  straight  throughout  the  piece.  Straightening  of  the  material 
should  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  done  for  the  apron.  (See  page 
25.)  Straight  material,  free  from  wrinkles  or  creases,  is  necessary  for  a 
well-made  garment. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Shrink  the  material  for  your  slip  or  jumper.  If  the  material  is  preshrunk, 
test  a  fabric  that  is  not  preshrunk. 

2.  Straighten  the  material  for  your  garment. 

3.  Measure  to  see  if  the  material  you  tested  did  shrink. 

7.  How  shall  we  lay  the  pattern 
on  the  material? 

When  the  material  is  in  proper  condition  and  the  necessary  alterations 
have  been  made  on  our  pattern,  we  are  ready  to  place  the  pattern  on  the 
material.  The  pattern  guide  will  show  some  ways  of  placing  the  pattern 
on  the  material,  and  it  is  well  to  try  them. 
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The  largest  pieces  of  the  pattern  should  be  laid  on  the  material  first. 
The  material  is  folded  as  wide  as  the  widest  part  of  the  pattern,  and  the 
pattern  is  laid  according  to  the  markings  on  it.  If  the  design  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  an  “up  and  down,”  the  pattern  must  be  laid  so  as  to  permit 
the  design  to  go  in  the  same  direction  for  all  pieces  of  the  pattern.  If  the 
design  does  not  have  an  “up  and  down,"  it  is  usually  advantageous  to 
place  the  shoulder  seam  edge  of  the  front  and  back  so  that  the  points 
nearest  the  neck  just  touch.  When  the  pattern  is  so  laid,  the  material  left 
after  the  cutting  is  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be  used  for  other  pieces — for 
pockets  or  for  a  belt  if  the  jumper  has  been  your  choice. 

It  is  wise  to  lay  all  pieces  of  the  pattern  on  the  material  before  doing 
any  cutting.  In  this  way  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  having  enough 
material  and  can  know  that  the  placement  is  economical.  After  the 
pattern  is  properly  laid,  it  should  be  pinned  securely  to  the  material. 
The  pins  should  be  placed  about  4  inches  apart,  parallel  to  the  cutting 
edge,  with  the  pins  about  lA  inch  from  the  pattern  edge. 

If  a  pattern  requires  a  seam  allowance  or  addition  for  the  hem,  place 
a  few  pins  to  indicate  the  line  on  which  we  are  to  cut.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  danger  of  forgetting  to  make  needed  allowances  when  cutting. 

When  we  are  sure  of  adequate  material  and  have  planned  our  place¬ 
ment,  we  may  find  it  advisable  to  cut  out  some  pieces  before  pinning 
others  on,  thus  permitting  us  to  fold  the  material  economically. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  the  widest  piece  of  your  pattern  and  fold  the  material  to  that 
width,  being  sure  it  is  folded  on  the  thread  of  the  material. 

2.  Lay  the  necessary  pattern  pieces  on  the  material  according  to  directions. 

3.  Pin  the  pattern  in  place,  being  sure  the  pins  are  not  in  the  line  of  cutting. 


8.  How  shall  we  cut  out  the  slip 

or  jumper? 

With  the  pattern  pinned  properly  to  the  material,  we  are  ready  to 
cut  out  the  garment.  Scissors  with  a  good  cutting  edge  are  essential  to 
having  straight,  smooth,  even  edges.  Good  scissors  or  shears  will  cut 
the  length  of  the  blade  and  will  move  easily.  The  cutting  is  done  at  the 
edge  of  the  pattern  or  just  outside  the  alteration  line,  using  the  entire 
length  of  the  blade  of  the  scissors  or  shears  on  a  long  straight  or  curved 
edge.  When  cutting  on  a  short  straight  or  curved  edge,  it  is  best  to  use 
the  tips  of  the  scissors  or  shears.  This  is  also  true  when  turning  corners. 
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The  notches  at  the  edge  of  the  pattern  should  be  cut  out  rather  than  in. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  the  danger  of  cutting  into  or  beyond  the  seam  line. 

As  each  piece  is  cut  from  the  material,  it  should  be  folded  and  laid  in 
a  box  or  at  one  side  of  the  table.  After  all  pieces  have  been  cut,  the  scraps 
should  be  rolled  and  pinned  together  or  folded  and  placed  in  a  box  of 
convenient  size.  This  will  keep  them  in  good  condition  in  case  they  are 
needed  at  some  future  time.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pattern  remain 
pinned  to  the  material  until  all  necessary  markings  are  made  and  we 
fully  understand  the  next  step  in  our  procedures. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  cutting  material  to  test  your  scissors  or  shears.  Practice  cutting 
the  length  of  the  scissors  or  shears.  Practice  cutting  a  curved  edge. 

2.  Cut  out  each  piece  of  your  slip  or  jumper. 

3.  Check  the  edges  to  determine  if  they  have  been  cut  straight  and  smooth. 

9.  How  shall  we  remove  the  pattern 
from  the  material? 

When  the  slip  or  jumper  has  been  cut  out  and  all  scraps  have  been  put 
away,  we  are  ready  to  make  the  necessary  pattern  markings  on  the  ma¬ 
terial.  To  have  the  crosswise  threads  of  the  material  horizontal  to  the 
floor,  we  must  keep  the  center  front  and  the  center  back  lines  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  floor.  Careful  marking  will  help  us  to  do  this.  Put  a  bast¬ 
ing  thread  on  the  fold  of  the  center  front  and  the  center  back.  This 
basting  is  made  with  long  stitches,  and  the  stitching  is  well  secured  at 
the  neck  and  at  the  bottom. 

Remove  one  pattern  piece  at  a  time  and  mark  the  material  by  pinning 
the  name  of  the  piece  onto  the  material.  Fold  the  pattern  pieces  and  put 
in  the  envelope.  Put  the  envelope  with  the  pattern  in  your  box. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Mark  the  center  front  and  center  back  of  the  garment. 

2.  Remove  the  pattern  pieces  and  put  them  in  the  envelope. 


JO.  What  practices  shall  we  follow  in 
making  the  slip  or  jumper? 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  everyone  to  maintain  good  standards 
of  work.  We  want  our  garment  clean  and  neat  when  it  is  completed. 
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This  means  that  we  must  be  careful  during  the  time  of  construction. 
When  making  a  garment  at  school,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  away  many, 
many  times.  This  should  be  done  carefully  to  keep  the  material  in  good 
condition.  If  the  garment  is  folded  in  thirds  lengthwise  and  then  cross¬ 
wise  to  a  size  suitable  for  the  box,  our  packing  will  be  neat.  The  material 
will  not  be  as  wrinkled  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  piled  or  jammed  into 
the  box  carelessly  when  the  bell  rings  for  dismissal. 

As  we  work  we  should  keep  the  basting  threads  removed  from  those 
parts  of  the  garment  where  the  stitching  is  completed.  Threads  at  the 
end  of  the  machine  stitching  should  be  tied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
stitching  is  completed.  This  prevents  ripping  of  the  stitching.  The 
easiest  garment  to  press  when  completed  is  the  one  that  has  been  pressed 
at  various  times  during  its  construction.  Pressing  the  different  parts, 
such  as  shoulder  and  underarm  seams,  after  they  are  stitched  and  the 
bastings  removed  helps  greatly  in  keeping  the  garment  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

We  well  know  that  our  best  and  our  most  efficient  work  is  done  when 
we  have  it  planned  carefully.  In  making  our  garment,  we  should  know 
the  sequence  of  tasks  and  should  plan  a  definite  amount  to  accomplish 
each  day.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  set  more  than  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  amount  of  time  that  we  have.  In  classwork,  as  in  any  contact  with 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cooperative  and  to  maintain  a  helpful  atti¬ 
tude.  Much  more  pleasure  is  derived  when  work  is  done  under  such 
conditions.  Each  day  as  we  work  we  should  try  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  the  previous  day.  By  so  doing  we  will  improve  our  ability  to  sew 
and  be  better  able  to  undertake  the  next  tasks. 

A  good  plan  to  follow  in  making  the  slip  or  jumper  is: 

1.  Pin  and  baste  all  seams. 

2.  Fit  and  make  necessary  alterations. 

3.  Stitch  and  finish  seams. 

4.  Finish  the  top  of  the  slip  or  the  neck  of  the  jumper. 

5.  Finish  armscye  (sleeve  opening)  if  making  a  jumper  or  make 
shoulder  straps  and  attach  if  making  a  slip. 

6.  Hem  the  garment. 

7.  Press  the  garment. 

8.  Judge  the  garment. 

This  plan  of  procedure  presents  in  their  order  the  procedures  involved 
in  making  the  garment.  As  we  finish  one  step,  we  can  prepare  for  the 
next  one. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 


1.  Examine  your  pattern  and  list  the  things  to  do  in  making  your  garment. 

2.  Decide  upon  the  best  order  for  doing  these  tasks. 

3.  Plan  your  procedure  for  the  next  five  days. 


11.  How  shall  we  pin  and  baste  the  slip 

or  jumper? 

With  the  two  right  sides  together  and  the  edges  even,  we  are  ready 
to  pin  the  cut-out  garment  pieces  together  according  to  the  pattern 
markings.  After  the  pinning  is  done,  the  next  step  is  basting.  Basting  is 
done  by  sewing  on  the  line  of  seam  allowance  with  stitches  about  J4 
inch  in  length.  Stitches  of  this  length  hold  the  garment  firmly  for 
the  fitting.  After  the  pieces  have  been  basted  together,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  top  of  the  garment  from  stretching  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
basting  stitches  of  about  J4  inch  length  all  around  the  top  about  %  inch 
from  the  edge.  We  must  be  sure  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the  thread  se¬ 
curely.  The  thread  should  be  slightly  shorter  than  the  top  edge  so  that 
it  pulls  in  the  edge  slightly  but  does  not  gather. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Pin  the  cut-out  pieces  of  the  garment  together. 

2.  Baste  these  pieces  together. 

3.  Put  a  basting  thread  at  the  top  of  the  garment. 


12.  How  shall  we  make  the  seams  in  the 

slip  or  jumper? 

The  finished  garments  we  admire  most  have  straight  seamlines, 
which  add  much  to  their  appearance.  Crooked  seams  give  a  garment  a 
careless  appearance  which  may  be  avoided  by  careful  stitching.  The 
plain  seam  is  desirable  to  use  in  a  slip  or  jumper  and  is  simple  to  make. 

To  make  a  plain  seam,  put  the  right  sides  of  the  material  together 
and  baste  along  the  line  for  stitching.  With  the  sewing  machine  in 
proper  condition  and  ready  for  use,  place  the  end  of  the  seam  to  be 
stitched  in  under  the  presser  foot  of  the  machine,  having  the  seam  edges 
to  the  right  and  the  garment  to  the  left.  Have  the  threads  to  the  back  of 
the  presser  foot,  and  bring  the  needle  down  through  the  seam  line  one 
stitch  from  the  beginning  of  the  seam.  Lower  the  presser  foot.  Stitch  as 
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close  to  the  line  of  basting  as  possible,  but  avoid  stitching  in  the  basting. 
Guide  the  material  with  the  left  hand,  and  near  the  end  of  the  seam, 
stitch  very  slowly.  Stop  just  at  the  end  of  the  seam.  Raise  the  presser 
foot,  have  the  take-up  lever  at  the  highest  point,  and  pull  the  threads 
out  six  inches  from  the  needle.  Cut  the  threads  three  inches  from  the 
material.  When  the  seams  have  been  stitched,  the  bastings  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  seam  trimmed  to  %  or  %  inch. 

We  use  one  row  of  stitching  in  the  seams  of  the  jumper  but  two 
rows  in  those  of  the  slip,  making  the  stitchings  about  %  or  %.  inch  apart. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  seams  in  the  jumper  are  more  curved  and 
require  a  flat  appearance  when  finished.  In  the  slip  the  seams  are  pressed 
closed,  but  in  the  jumper  where  a  flat  seam  is  desired,  the  seams  are 
pressed  open.  To  press  the  seams  open,  the  first  step  is  to  trim  them  to 
the  proper  width.  Next,  with  the  fingers,  we  fold  the  seam  open,  press¬ 
ing  the  edges  back  as  we  go  down  the  seam.  We  are  now  ready  to  press 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron  and  a  damp  cloth.  Dampen  the  seam  a  short 
distance  at  a  time,  and  with  the  point  of  the  iron  press  over  the  damp¬ 
ened  portion. 

Proceed  with  the  dampening  and  pressing  until  each  seam  has  been 
finished.  There  should  be  no  creases  on  the  right  or  wrong  side.  The 
garment  can  be  slipped  over  the  board,  making  the  pressing  of  the 
underarm  seams  easy. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  stitching  a  seam  a  yard  or  more  long. 

2.  Compare  your  seam  with  that  of  your  partner. 


13.  How  shall  we  fit  the  shoulder  and 

underarm  seams? 

Cooperation  in  classwork  is  highly  desirable  for  good  construction 
work  and  teaches  us  how  to  help  others.  We  have  now  reached  the  place 
where  we  need  the  cooperation  of  a  classmate  to  help  us  fit  our  garment. 
Fitting  is  a  procedure  that  each  of  us  should  be  eager  to  understand. 
An  understanding  of  fitting  is  necessary  both  in  making  clothes  and  in 
purchasing  ready-made  clothing. 

In  order  to  insure  a  well-fitted  slip  or  jumper,  it  should  be  fitted  over 
the  garments  with  which  it  will  be  worn.  The  person  being  fitted  should 
stand  with  the  body  erect,  weight  on  both  feet,  and  the  arms  hanging 
loosely  at  the  side.  To  stand  erect  means  to  stand  tall.  Standing  tall 
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brings  the  body  into  an  erect  position  with  the  abdomen  in,  the  chest 
out,  and  the  shoulders  up. 

The  person  fitting  the  garment  should  be  sure  that  the  center  front 
and  center  back  lines  are  in  place,  truly  perpendicular  to  the  floor. 

The  slip  that  we  are  making  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  shoulder 
straps.  These  straps  can  be  made  in  class  or  purchased  ready-made  in 
stores.  The  straps  when  finished  should  be  approximately  %  inch  wide 
and  long  enough  to  hold  the  slip  in  the  correct  place  in  front  and  back. 
The  straps  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  straps  were  made  for  the 
apron.  Our  partner  will  pin  them  in  place  when  we  have  the  slip  on. 
The  exact  places  in  the  front  and  back  at  which  the  straps  will  be 
fastened  to  the  slip  are  determined  for  each  slip. 

In  making  a  jumper  we  need  to  fit  shoulder  seams.  The  location 
of  the  shoulder  seam  is  usually  determined  by  imagining  a  line  that 
passes  up  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  neck.  This  line  is  found  to  be  on 
the  middle  of  the  shoulder  and  is  the  place  for  the  shoulder  seam.  If 
the  shoulder  seam  does  not  fall  where  this  line  would  come,  the  bastings 
are  removed  and  the  pieces  are  pinned  together  on  this  line,  thus 
making  a  correct  shoulder  seam  from  there. 

The  underarm  seam  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  armpit  and  falls 
from  there  in  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  floor.  If  it  does  not  do 
this,  it  is  corrected,  following  the  same  procedure  used  in  correcting 
the  shoulder  seam.  Remove  the  garment  after  the  fitting  is  completed 
and  mark  all  alterations  with  a  basting  thread.  Turn  the  garment  to  the 
wrong  side  and  rebaste.  Remove  the  pins  after  the  basting  is  complete. 
A  second  fitting  is  desirable.  This  should  give  a  well-fitted  garment. 
The  garment  should  be  large  enough  to  go  on  and  off  easily  without 
an  opening  in  the  underarm  seam. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Put  on  the  garment  you  are  making,  being  sure  the  center  front  and 
center  back  are  in  the  correct  position. 

2.  Have  your  partner  fit  your  garment,  marking  the  places  for  alterations. 

3.  Make  the  alterations  needed. 

4.  Fit  the  garment  again. 


14.  How  shall  we  cut  bias  strips? 

We  have  all  seen  facings  on  sleeve  or  neck  finishes  that  were  scarcely 
visible.  They  seemed  neat  and  gave  the  garment  an  appearance  of  good 
workmanship.  This  was  in  part  due  to  well-cut  bias.  Bias  should  be  cut 
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on  the  true  bias.  This  means  that  the 
line  for  cutting  should  be  made  when 
the  material  is  so  folded  that  the 
lengthwise  threads  are  parallel  to  the 
crosswise  threads.  A  piece  of  true 
bias  can  be  stretched  to  fit  curves  and 
will  make  a  smooth,  flat  finish.  After 
folding  and  marking  the  line  for  true 
bias  on  the  material,  we  use  a  ruler 
or  gauge  to  mark  the  other  side  of 
our  strip.  To  make  a  bias  strip  one 
inch  wide,  keep  the  gauge  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  which  marks  the 
true  bias.  Measure  down  one  inch 
and  place  pins  on  a  line  parallel  to 
the  true  bias  one  inch  apart.  Then 
cut,  following  the  line  of  the  pins.  If 
the  length  needed  for  facing. 

All  bias  strips  may  be  cut  at  one  tim 
needed  in  each  case.  Allow  one  or  t 
measurement. 


Bias  is  cut  diagonally  and  placed 
at  right  angles  with  the  right  sides 
together  for  joining. 


possible,  the  bias  strip  should  be 

we  should  be  sure  of  the  length 
,vo  inches  more  than  the  actual 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  folding  paper  on  the  true  bias. 

2.  Cut  three  pieces  of  bias  from  paper,  each  12  inches  long. 

3.  Practice  cutting  bias  from  scraps  of  material. 

4.  Cut  the  bias  you  will  need  for  your  garment. 


15.  How  shall  we  join  bias  strips? 

We  need  now  to  join  our  bias  strips  in  order  to  have  a  piece  long 
enough  to  use  on  the  top  of  the  slip.  The  joining  of  bias  is  important 
and  requires  careful  thought  and  practice. 

If  the  following  procedure  is  used,  well-joined  bias  will  result: 

1.  Place  two  strips  of  bias  facing  with  right  sides  together. 

2.  Have  the  ends  so  placed  that  the  bias  edge  of  one  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  other. 

3.  Have  the  point  of  one  extend  %  inch  beyond  the  other. 
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4.  Baste  in  this  position  a  J4-inch  seam,  beginning  at  the  point  where 
the  two  edges  meet. 

5.  Stitch  across  very  close  to  the  line  of  basting. 

6.  Remove  the  basting,  and  open  and  press  the  seam  flat. 

If  one  joining  does  not  give  sufficient  bias,  another  joining  will  have 
to  be  made. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Join  two  pieces  of  the  bias  paper  which  you  have  cut  by  pinning  together. 

2.  Pin  your  bias  strips  together,  baste,  and  stitch  according  to  directions. 


16.  How  shall  we  finish  the  top 

of  the  slip? 

The  top  of  the  slip  should  be  finished  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
firm  and  flat.  A  good  way  to  finish  it  is  with  a  bias  facing.  This  facing 
should  be  cut  at  least  1%  inches  wide.  The  facing  is  applied  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.  With  the  right  side  of  the  facing  held  against  the  right  side  of  the 
opening,  pin  the  facing  in  place,  beginning  at  the  right  upper  end. 

2.  Baste  around  the  top  of  the  slip. 

3.  Remove  the  pins. 

4.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line. 

5.  Remove  the  bastings. 

6.  Turn  the  facing  to  the  wrong  side,  creasing  and  pressing  it  down. 

7.  Turn  the  facing  under  J4  inch  and  pin  in  place  to  the  slip. 

8.  Baste  at  the  row  of  pins. 

9.  Remove  the  pins. 

10.  Stitch  on  the  machine  or  fasten  down  by  hand. 

11.  Remove  bastings. 

12.  Press. 

The  width  of  the  facing  may  be  made  narrower  than  was  suggested, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  use  a  bias  facing  wider  than  1%  inches.  Sometimes 
facings  are  applied  to  give  trimming  to  a  slip.  When  this  is  desired,  the 
right  side  of  the  facing  is  placed  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  slip,  and  after 
the  first  stitching  is  turned  to  the  right  side.  Some  may  want  to  trim  the 
top  with  embroidery  and  lace  as  suggested  in  the  picture  on  page  75, 
or  some  may  desire  to  use  the  shaped  top  finished  plain.  In  either  case 
the  top  is  finished  with  a  facing  first. 
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T.  D.  Brown 


The  top  of  a  slip  may  be  finished  plain  or  it  may  be  trimmed. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Cut  the  facing  for  your  slip. 

2.  Apply  the  facing  as  directed. 

3.  Suggest  other  ways  of  finishing  the  top. 

17.  How  shall  we  finish  the  neck  and 
a  r  m  scy  e  s  of  the  jumper? 

The  neck  and  armscye  of  our  jumpers  are  shaped  and  they  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  facings  cut  exactly  the  same  shape.  Our  patterns  include 
pieces  to  guide  in  cutting  the  facings.  The  following  steps  are  suggested 
for  applying  the  facings: 
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1.  Fit  the  pattern  pieces 
to  the  neck  and  armscye  lines 
of  the  jumper,  being  sure  to 
match  notches. 

2.  Make  the  needed  alter¬ 
ations  on  pattern  pieces. 

3.  Lay  the  altered  pattern 
pieces  on  the  material  accord¬ 
ing  to  markings. 

4.  Pin  in  place. 

5.  Cut  the  facings  and  re¬ 
move  the  pattern  pieces. 

6.  Pin  the  right  side  of 
the  facing  to  the  right  side  of 
the  garment  for  both  the 
front  and  back  of  the  neck 
and  armscye.  Be  sure,  for  the 
neck  pieces,  that  the  center 
front  and  center  back  of  fac¬ 
ings  and  jumper  lie  together. 

7.  Pin  and  baste  seam  al¬ 
lowance  at  shoulder  and  un- 

A:  The  right  side  of  the  facing  is  placed  derarm  seams  so  that  these 
against  the  right  side  of  the  jumper  and  lie  flat  on  the  shoulder  and 
stitched  B:  The  facing  is  turned  to  the  wrong  underarm  seams  0f  the 
side  and  stitched. 

jumper. 

8.  Stitch  the  facing  seams  at  shoulder  and  underarm  seams. 

9.  Press  the  seams  just  made  open  flat. 

10.  Baste  the  facings  to  neck  and  armscye. 

11.  Stitch  close  to  basted  line. 

12.  Remove  the  bastings. 

13.  Turn  the  facing  to  the  wrong  side  creasing  and  pressing  it  down. 

14.  Turn  the  facing  under  %  inch  and  pin  in  place  to  the  jumper. 

15.  Baste  at  the  row  of  pins. 

16.  Remove  the  pins  from  the  facings. 

17.  Fasten  the  facings  down  by  hand. 

18.  Remove  bastings. 

19.  Press. 

Some  may  want  the  facing  to  serve  as  a  decoration  and  will  sew  it  on 
from  the  wrong  side  first,  having  the  right  side  of  facing  next  to  wrong 
side  of  garment.  Then  it  is  turned  to  the  right  side  to  be  fastened  down. 


Facings  turned  and  fastened  down  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  armscye. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Cut  the  facings  for  your  jumper. 

2.  Finish  the  neck  and  armscye  of  your  jumper. 

3.  Plan  how  you  could  vary  the  neck  and  armscye  finish  of  your  jumper. 


1  8.  How  shall  we  make  the  placket  in 

our  jumper? 

The  shape  of  the  body  determines  whether  a  placket  is  needed.  If  we 
are  straight  up  and  down,  it  will  not  be  necessary.  If  we  have  a  bustline 
and  hipline  and  a  smaller  waistline,  a  placket  is  needed. 

For  this  placket  we  want  one  that  is  flat,  smooth,  and  simple  to  make. 
The  faced  and  extension  placket  is  a  good  one  to  use.  From  the  name 
we  know  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  material.  The  placket  is  made  by 
finishing  the  opening  with  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each  %  incb  longer  than 
the  placket  and  ll/2  inches  wide.  One  piece  is  to  be  used  as  a  facing  on 
the  upper  side  and  the  other  used  as  an  extension  on  the  lower  side. 
The  pieces  are  basted  along  the  seamline  of  the  placket  with  the  right 
sides  together,  each  piece  extending  %  inch  below  the  end  of  the  placket. 
Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line.  Remove  bastings,  and  press  seam  toward 
the  strip.  On  the  back  or  underside  of  the  placket  J4  inch  is  turned 
under  and  a  second  fold  is  made  to  the  first  seam  made.  Pin,  baste,  and 
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fasten  down  with  slip  stitches.  This  makes  the  extension  part  of  the 
placket.  On  the  front  or  top  part  of  the  placket,  the  added  piece  is  cut 
down  to  a  width  of  %  inch  from  the  seamline,  a  14-inch  turn  is  made 
and  the  entire  piece  turned  onto  the  wrong  side  of  the  placket.  Pin, 
baste,  and  fasten  down  with  slip  stitches.  Remove  bastings  and  press 
placket. 

To  hold  the  pieces  securely  at  the  end  of  the  placket  they  may  be 
stitched  together  on  the  machine  or  by  hand.  This  type  of  placket  is 
good  on  thin  materials  where  zippers  will  show.  It  gives  a  smooth,  nea* 
appearance  and  is  simple  to  make. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  some  dresses  and  note  how  the  plackets  are  made. 

2.  Prepare  the  material  for  making  the  placket. 

3.  Make  the  placket. 


19.  How  shall  we  mark  the  hemline  of 

the  slip  or  jumper? 

Again  we  have  another  cooperative  task  that  takes  care  and  patience. 
The  garment  we  are  making  must  be  put  on  and  checked  to  be  sure  it 
is  on  the  body  straight.  If  a  slip,  we  must  be  sure  the  straps  are  in  their 
proper  place  on  the  shoulder  and  that  they  are  made  the  correct  length. 
If  a  jumper,  we  must  be  sure  the  shoulder  seams  are  in  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion.  In  marking  the  hem,  the  equipment  needed  is  a  table,  a  yardstick, 
and  many  pins.  The  wearer  of  the  garment  stands  on  the  table  in  a 
natural  position  with  arms  at  the  side.  The  person  who  is  to  mark  the 
hem  assumes  a  comfortable  position  with  eyes  about  even  with  the  edge 
of  the  hemline.  If  the  wearer  moves  during  the  time  the  hem  is  being 
taken,  she  should  be  careful  to  assume  the  same  position  as  at  first. 

The  hem  for  either  slip  or  jumper  is  marked  as  follows: 

1.  Decide  how  many  inches  from  the  floor  the  garment  is  to  be. 

2.  Mark  this  number  on  the  yardstick  with  chalk  or  a  rubber  band. 

3.  Hold  the  yardstick  perpendicular  to  the  floor  against  the  garment. 

4.  Place  pins  in  the  garment  at  a  point  even  with  the  mark  on  the 
yardstick  and  parallel  to  the  floor. 

5.  Place  pins  about  3  inches  apart  and  with  the  heads  on  the  right 
side  of  the  garment. 

6.  Recheck  the  line  of  pins. 
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7.  Remove  the  gar¬ 
ment,  turn  the  hem  on 
the  line  of  pins,  and 
crease. 

8.  Pin  the  hem  into 
place. 

9.  Put  the  garment 
on  and  check. 

10.  Make  any  needed 
corrections. 

11.  Remove  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

- iLM. 1.1.1 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS  T.  D.  Brown 

1.  Following  the  direc-  Careful  marking  of  the  hemline  insures  an  even- 
tions  given,  mark  the  hem-  hngth  garment. 

line  of  your  partner’s  slip  or  jumper. 

2.  With  the  hemline  of  your  slip  or  jumper  marked,  turn  on  the  line  of 
pins,  and  have  it  rechecked. 

3.  Press  the  folded  edge. 


20.  How  shall  we  put  in  the  hem? 

After  the  hem  has  been  pinned  in  the  slip  or  jumper,  we  are  ready 
to  baste  it  in  place  and  sew  it  in. 

A  good  procedure  is  as  follows : 

1.  Baste  the  hemline  in  place  %  inch  from  the  lower  edge,  removing 
all  pins  when  we  have  completed  the  basting. 

2.  With  a  gauge,  measure  up  from  hemline  the  desired  width  of 
hem  plus  %  inch  for  a  turn-in.  Measurements  should  be  made  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  2  inches  and  marked  with  a  pin  at  each  point. 

3.  Trim  along  the  line  of  pins  and  remove  the  pins. 

4.  Turn  under  the  edge  of  the  hem  %  inch  and  baste  with  small  bast¬ 
ing  stitches,  starting  with  a  new  thread  at  the  center  front,  center  back, 
and  each  side  seam. 

5.  Pin  the  hem  in  place  at  the  center  front,  center  back,  and  each  side 
seam. 

6.  With  basting  thread,  adjust  fullness  between  the  pins  and  pin 
the  hem  in  place. 
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7.  Baste  the  hem  in  place  and  remove  all  pins. 

8.  Try  on  the  garment  and  make  any  needed  alterations. 

9.  Press  the  hem. 

10.  Stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hem. 

11.  Remove  the  bastings,  tie  the  threads  of  the  machine  stitching, 
and  press  the  hem  again. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  ready-made  slips  and  see  how  the  hems  are  put  in. 

2.  Make  a  gauge  to  use  in  marking  the  width  for  the  hem  in  your  slip  or 
jumper. 

3.  Put  the  hem  in  your  slip  or  jumper. 


2  1.  How  shall  we  press  the  slip 

or  jumper? 

Pressing  adds  much  to  a  finished  garment  and  should  be  done  care¬ 
fully.  Since  pressing  is  the  last  step  in  the  completion  of  our  slip  oi 
jumper,  we  are  ready  to  check  to  see  that  all  basting  threads  have  been 
removed.  When  this  is  done  our  first  step  is  to  press  the  shoulder  straps 
of  the  slip  or  the  shoulder  seams  of  the  jumper.  Then  place  the  gar¬ 
ment  over  the  ironing  board  and  with  a  damp  cloth  rub  over  the  surface 
to  be  pressed.  This  is  done  on  the  right  side  with  a  moderately  hot  iron, 
working  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  slip  may  then  be  folded  and  put  in  a  drawer.  It  is  folded  first 
in  thirds  lengthwise  and  then  in  thirds  crosswise.  The  jumper  is  put  on 
a  hanger  and  hung  in  a  closet. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Remove  the  bastings  from  your  garment. 

2.  Press  your  slip  or  jumper  and  put  away  as  directed. 


22.  How  shall  we  judge  our  slips 

and  jumpers? 

Everyone  enjoys  wearing  a  neat  and  well-made  garment.  It  is  only  by 
knowing  what  we  have  done  well,  or  where  we  have  failed  to  do  well, 
that  we  are  able  to  improve  our  workmanship.  The  appearance  of  a  gar¬ 
ment,  whether  it  is  worn  on  the  outside  or  not,  is  determined  by  the 
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choice  of  material,  the  fit  of  the  garment,  the  workmanship,  and  the 
condition  of  the  garment.  With  these  items  in  mind  we  will  examine 
our  garment  and  decide  where  it  could  be  improved.  Make  a  score 
sheet,  using  items  suggested  by  class  members. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  your  garment  and  see  that  all  finishes  have  been  cared  for. 

2.  Assign  some  point  value  to  each  item  on  your  score  sheet. 

3.  Score  your  own  garment.  Score  a  garment  for  some  class  member. 

M  TO  DO  AT  HOME  fffij 

1.  Make  a  slip  or  jumper  for  some  member  of  your  family,  using  the  same 
procedures  you  used  in  making  your  own. 

2.  Compare  the  slip  or  jumper  you  made  at  home  with  one  you  could  buy 
at  that  price. 
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For  a  long  time  skirts  and  blouses  have  been  popular  with  grownups, 
but  in  recent  years  the  dirndl  skirt  has  been  a  garment  of  the  very 
young  and  junior  girls.  It  is  usually  worn  with  a  peasant  blouse  but 
sometimes  with  a  shirt.  Nearly  always  these  skirts  and  blouses  are  made 
of  cotton  or  rayon,  which  makes  them  practical  and  useful  garments. 
A  wide  variety  of  choices  and  combinations  is  made  possible  by  the 
lovely  materials,  plain  colors,  plaids,  and  prints  suitable  for  a  dirndl 
skirt  and  a  blouse.  The  dirndl  skirt  and  the  peasant  blouse  are  simple  to 
make,  and  while  these  will  not  give  us  many  new  sewing  problems, 
they  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  developing  our  sewing  practices 
and  techniques. 

1 .  How  shall  we  choose  material 

for  a  skirt? 

Though  our  skirt  is  to  be  made  of  cotton  or  washable  rayon  material, 
we  shall  have  a  number  of  decisions  and  choices  to  make.  One  of  our 
first  problems  is  regarding  the  amount  of  money  to  spend.  Good  cotton 
material  can  be  purchased  in  a  price  range  of  39  to  75  cents  per  yard. 
Rayon  is  slightly  more  expensive.  For  this  skirt  we  do  not  need  a  pat¬ 
tern,  as  the  seam  lines  are  straight.  The  amount  of  material  needed  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  height  and  the  distance  we  desire  to  have  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  skirt  from  the  floor  when  it  is  finished.  We  decide  upon  the 


length  of  the  skirt  by  measuring 
from  the  waist  to  the  floor  and  sub¬ 
tracting  the  number  of  inches  we 
desire  it  to  be  from  the  floor,  adding 
three  inches  for  a  hem.  This  last 
number  gives  us  the  cutting  length 
of  the  skirt.  Since  the  dirndl  skirt 
requires  three  widths,  we  need  three 
times  the  length  of  one  width.  The 
material  chosen,  whether  cotton  or 
rayon,  should  be  of  fast  color,  firm¬ 
ly  woven,  and  preshrunk.  Good  cot¬ 
ton  materials  are  chambray,  ging¬ 
ham,  percale,  and  print.  Plain- 
colored  material  may  be  desired  by 
some,  and  others  will  prefer  mate¬ 
rial  with  a  figure.  When  the  latter 
is  chosen,  the  size  and  color  or  col¬ 
ors  of  the  figure  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  color  and  design 
of  the  blouse  to  be  worn  with  the 
skirt  are  important.  As  white  goes  with  any  color  or  design,  a  white 
blouse  can  be  worn  with  any  color  in  the  skirt.  Should  the  blouse  be 
blue,  pink,  or  another  color,  then  the  colors  in  the  skirt  should  be  in 
harmony. 


Cotton  skirts  and  blouses  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  easily  cared  for. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  samples  of  material  and  choose  one  for  your  skirt. 

2.  Figure  the  amount  of  material  needed  for  your  skirt. 

3.  Decide  how  much  money  to  spend  for  your  skirt. 


2 .  How  shall  we  cut  out  the  skirt? 

The  material  is  prepared  for  cutting  out  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
for  the  slip  or  jumper.  Preshrinking  and  pressing  the  material  always 
precedes  the  making  of  any  garment.  The  cutting  out  of  the  skirt  is 
different  from  that  of  the  jumper.  There  is  no  pattern  to  lay  on  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  skirt  is  cut  with  straight  lines  and  usually  is  the  same  width 
at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  before  being  gathered.  In  this  case  we  cut  or 
tear  three  widths  of  the  material  the  desired  length.  The  plump  girl 
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may  want  less  fullness  at  the  top  so  will  follow  slightly  different  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Mark  a  point  six  inches  above  the  bottom  of  each  strip  of  material 
and  on  each  side.  Decide  how  much  material  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
top  and  divide  that  number  of  inches  by  three.  This  would  mean  that 
one  half  of  the  last  number  is  the  amount  to  be  taken  from  each  side 
of  each  width.  For  example,  if  this  number  is  four,  then  the  next  step 
would  be  to  mark  a  point  at  the  top  on  each  side  of  each  width  four 
inches  from  the  selvage  of  the  material.  Then  fold  the  material  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  point  just  made  to  six  inches  from  the  bottom  at 
the  side.  When  this  amount  has  been  cut  from  each  width  on  each  side, 
the  width  of  the  skirt  has  been  reduced  24  inches  at  the  top,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  the  full  width  at  the  bottom.  When  more  than  four  inches  are 
taken  from  each  side  of  the  material  at  the  top,  it  is  best  to  extend  the 
cutting  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  width  of  the  material.  Sometimes  the 
small-build  girl  does  not  desire  more  than  two-and-a-half  widths  in 
the  skirt.  Each  girl  should  discuss  her  problems  with  the  teacher  and 
make  plans  accordingly. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  your  material  into  the  lengths  needed  in  your  skirt. 

2.  Measure  the  width  of  your  material  and  decide  how  much  fullness  you 
want  at  the  top. 

3.  Cut  out  your  skirt. 


3.  How  shall  we  make  the  seams 

in  our  skirt? 

We  are  now  ready  to  sew  the  pieces  of  our  skirt  together,  using  the 
plain  seam  as  we  did  when  we  made  our  slip  or  jumper.  Our  first  step 
is  putting  the  right  sides  together  and  pinning.  As  the  skirt  is  not  to  be 
fitted  until  after  the  top  is  gathered,  the  seams  may  be  pinned,  basted, 
stitched,  and  pressed  before  the  gathering  is  done. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Test  the  sewing  machine  to  be  sure  the  length  of  the  stitch  is  right. 

2.  Stitch  the  side  seams  of  your  skirt. 

3.  Remove  pins  and  bastings,  and  press  the  seams  open. 
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4.  How  shall  we 
make  the  placket 
in  our  skirt? 

A  skirt  is  similar  to  a  jumper 
in  that  it  fits  the  body  at  the 
waistline.  Thus,  in  order  to  put 
the  skirt  on  and  take  it  off,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  opening 
that  can  be  opened  and  closed. 

Since  the  dirndl  skirt  does  not 
fit  close  to  the  hips,  we  will  make 
the  continuous-bound  placket,  as 
it  is  a  good  placket  to  use  for  this 
type  of  garment.  This  placket  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Measure  the  length  of  the 
placket  opening,  and  cut. 

2.  Cut  on  the  lengthwise 
thread  a  piece  of  material  two 
inches  wide,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  opening  plus  one  inch. 

3.  Place  the  right  side  of  the  strip  to  the  right  side  of  the  placket  and 
baste  into  place,  beginning  %  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  placket  and 
narrowing  to  Viq  inch  around  the  bottom  of  the  placket.  Then  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  width  to  J4  inch. 

4.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line  and  remove  the  bastings. 

5.  Press  the  placket. 

6.  Turn  the  edge  of  the  strip  under  J4  inch  and  fold  it  over  to  the 
stitched  line. 

7.  Baste  on  the  line  of  stitching. 

8.  Fasten  it  down  by  hand  stitching. 

9.  Remove  the  bastings. 

10.  Press  the  finished  placket. 

11.  Pin  placket  in  place  with  the  front  side  turned  under  and  the 
back  side  extended. 


The  continuous-bound  placket  is  simple 
and  easy  to  make. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  the  length  for  your  placket. 

2.  Cut  the  strip  of  material  for  the  placket. 

3.  Make  the  placket. 
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5.  How  shall  we  gather  the  top 

of  the  skirt? 


The  top  of  our  skirt  is  gathered  in  preparation  for  putting  on  the 
band.  To  do  this  we  divide  the  skirt  in  four  equal  parts  at  the  top.  The 
opening  marks  one  point  and  pins  should  be  put  at  the  other  three 
places.  The  lines  of  gathering  may  be  put  in  with  the  machine.  First 
we  make  the  stitches  on  the  machine  as  long  as  possible.  Then,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  placket  opening  and  /2  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  top  of 
the  skirt,  stitch  all  the  way  around  the  skirt.  Be  sure  the  front  side  of 
the  placket  is  turned  under  and  the  back  side  is  left  extended  to  the 
front.  This  permits  a  smooth  lap.  To  insure  a  strong  gathering  line,  we 
make  a  second  similar  row  of  stitching  %  inch  below  the  first  stitching. 
By  pulling  gently  on  the  two  threads  at  the  same  time,  the  fullness  is 
gathered  in  the  desired  amount  in  the  width  of  each  one-fourth  space  of 
the  band. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  changing  the  length  of  stitch  on  the  machine. 

2.  Put  in  two  rows  of  stitching  on  a  piece  of  material  12  inches  long. 

3.  Put  two  rows  of  stitching  in  the  top  of  your  skirt. 


6.  How  shall  we  put  the  band  on  our  skirt? 

The  band  is  used  to  hold  the  fullness  in  place  and  to  hold  the  skirt 
on  the  body  when  worn.  The  band  for  the  skirt  should  be  cut  length¬ 
wise  of  the  material  to  prevent  any  stretching.  It  should  be  twice  the 
desired  finished  width  plus  %  inch.  This  allows  for  a  %-inch  seam  at 
each  side.  The  length  is  determined  by  using  the  waist  measurement 
plus  %  inch,  which  allows  for  %  inch  at  each  end. 

To  make  the  band,  fold  the  strip  right  sides  together  lengthwise  and 
stitch  across  each  end.  Then  turn  inside  out  and  press.  Fold  the  band  in 
four  equal  lengths  and  mark  each  fourth.  Fasten  one  end  of  the  band 
to  the  back  side  of  the  placket  and  the  other  end  to  the  front  side  of  the 
placket  with  the  right  side  of  the  band  and  right  side  of  skirt  together. 
Pin  together  the  corresponding  marked  one-fourth  places  on  the  skirt 
and  the  band.  Adjust  the  fullness  equally  and  pin  gathers  in  place  to 
the  band.  Baste  /2  inch  from  the  top  of  the  two  edges,  using  stitches 
small  enough  to  keep  the  gathers  in  position.  Try  on  the  skirt  to  be 
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sure  the  gathers  are  even  and  the  band  is  the  correct  size.  Stitch  close 
to  the  line  of  basting  and  remove  pins  and  bastings.  Press  the  band  on 
the  right  side,  making  sure  the  material  of  the  band  is  up  from  the  line 
of  stitching.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  fold  under  the  edge  of  the 
band  to  the  first  row  of  stitching  and  slip  stitch.  If  preferred,  stitch  the 
band  all  the  way  around  about  %  inch  from  each  edge.  In  this  case 
the  slip  stitching  is  not  needed. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Put  a  6-inch  band  on  a  12-inch  piece  of  material. 

2.  Measure  the  length  for  the  band  of  your  skirt. 

3.  Cut  and  stitch  the  ends  of  the  bands.  Turn  and  press. 

4.  Put  the  band  on  the  skirt. 

7.  How  shall  we  put  the  fasteners 

on  our  skirt? 

The  band  and  placket  of  our  skirt  requires  fasteners.  Because  of  the 
strain,  hooks  and  eyes  are  best  used  on  the  band.  Snap  fasteners  are 
desirable  for  the  placket  and  are  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Snap  fasteners  and  hooks  and  eyes  should  be  well  made,  rustproof, 
and  large  enough  to  fasten  easily,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  appear  awkward. 
As  this  hook  and  eye  will  be  sewed  on  where  there  are  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  material,  no  extra  precautions  need  be  taken  to  keep  it  from 
pulling  out.  Snaps  are  sewed  on  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Place  a  pin  at  each  point  where  the  ball  part  of  the  snap  is  to  be 
placed.  The  ball  part  is  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  placket.  Place  a 
pin  on  the  lower  part  of  the  placket  where  the  socket  part  of  the  snap 
is  to  be  placed. 

2.  With  a  knot  in  a  single  heavy  thread,  take  a  stitch  where  the  pin 
is  located. 

3.  Place  the  ball  part  of  the  snap  over  the  knot,  and  take  several 
stitches  through  each  hole  of  the  snap.  These  may  be  over  and  over 
stitches  or  buttonhole  stitches. 

4.  Pass  the  needle  to  the  underside  and  fasten  the  thread  with  two 
or  three  small  stitches. 

5.  Sew  on  the  socket  part  of  the  fastener  next. 

6.  Sew  the  remainder  of  fasteners  on  in  the  same  manner. 
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Snap  fasteners  may  be  used  when  the  pull  is  not  too  great.  Where  there  is 
strain  on  an  opening,  hooks  and  eyes  may  be  used.  The  fasteners  in  these 
drawings  are  sewed  on  with  the  over  and  over  stitch. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  if  selected  properly,  are  a  desirable  way  of  fastening 
an  opening.  They  should  be  sewed  near  enough  to  the  outer  edge  that 
the  opening  will  be  held  shut,  but  far  enough  from  the  edge  of  the 
opening  not  to  be  seen  when  the  garment  is  fastened.  The  over  and 
over  stitch  or  buttonhole  stitch  may  be  used. 

The  location  for  the  eye  should  be  marked  by  a  pin  on  the  left-hapd 
side  of  the  opening.  Just  across  from  it  another  pin  should  be  placed 
on  the  right-hand  side,  marking  the  location  for  the  hook. 

With  the  positions  of  the  hook  and  eye  marked,  we  are  ready  to  sew 
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them  on.  We  thread  our  needle  with  a  thread  about  two  feet  long  and 
of  the  desired  color.  Have  a  knot  in  one  end  of  the  thread  and  take  a 
stitch  in  the  material  where  it  will  be  covered  by  the  hook.  Put  the  hook 
in  the  place  marked  by  the  pin.  Hold  it  in  position  and  take  four  or 
five  parallel  stitches  over  each  circle  of  wire  at  the  end  of  the  hook.  In 
taking  these  stitches,  care  should  be  used  that  the  stitches  do  not  come 
through  to  the  right  side.  With  the  base  of  the  hook  securely  fastened, 
pass  the  needle  under  the  hook  to  the  opposite  end  and  take  four  stitches 
through  the  base  of  the  hook  to  hold  it  to  the  material.  Take  several 
small  stitches  in  the  same  place  to  fasten  the  thread.  Cut  the  thread  close 
to  the  material. 

The  eye  may  be  either  the  round  or  the  straight  type.  In  sewing  on  the 
eye,  regardless  of  the  type,  we  use  the  same  method.  We  use  the  straight 
eye,  since  it  is  best  where  the  edges  are  to  overlap.  The  eye  is  placed  on 
the  back  side  of  the  opening  at  the  place  marked  by  the  pin.  The  eye 
should  extend  a  little  less  than  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
Take  four  or  five  stitches  through  each  of  the  rings  at  the  end  of  the  eye. 
With  the  base  of  the  eye  securely  fastened,  pass  the  needle  up  one  side 
of  the  hook  where  the  bend  begins.  Take  four  stitches  to  hold  the  eye 
to  the  material.  Repeat  on  the  opposite  side.  Fasten  the  thread  in  the 
usual  manner. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  sewing  on  some  snaps. 

2.  Practice  sewing  on  a  hook  and  eye. 

3.  Decide  the  fasteners  to  use  on  your  dress. 

4.  Locate  the  places  for  the  fasteners  on  your  dress. 

5.  Sew  the  fasteners  on  your  dress. 

8.  How  shall  we  put  the  hem  in  our  skirt? 

When  we  made  our  slip  or  jumper  we  put  the  hem  in  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  We  follow  this  same  procedure  for  putting  in  the  hem  of  our 
skirt.  Since  the  side  seams  are  straight  near  the  bottom,  there  will  not  be 
the  fullness  at  the  top  of  the  hem  to  be  cared  for  as  there  was  in  the 
other  garment.  When  marking  the  hemline  of  our  skirt,  careful  check¬ 
ing  and  rechecking  are  necessary  to  insure  us  an  even  hemline.  This  is 
because  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fullness 
that  tends  to  fall  in  folds  which  lap  at  various  places. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Working  with  your  partner,  measure  the  correct  hemline  for  your  skirt. 

2.  Pin  the  hemline. 

3.  Put  in  the  hem  according  to  directions  given  for  the  slip  or  jumper. 


9.  How  shall  we  press  our  skirt? 

Pressing  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  skirt  and  is  an  important 
last  step.  With  the  skirt  turned  to  the  wrong  side  place  it  on  the  ironing 
board.  The  iron  should  be  moderately  hot.  With  the  band  in  our  left 
hand  and  a  dampened  cloth  in  the  right  hand,  rub  over  the  opened 
seams  and  around  the  hem,  pressing  each  seam  as  dampened  and  each 
section  of  the  hem.  Turn  the  skirt  with  the  right  side  out,  and  dampen¬ 
ing  with  the  cloth  press  the  entire  skirt,  using  full-length  strokes  with 
the  iron.  When  this  is  finished,  remove  the  skirt  from  the  ironing  board 
and  press  the  belt  on  both  the  wrong  and  right  sides.  Fasten  the  hooks 
and  eyes.  Place  the  skirt  on  a  skirt  hanger.  An  ordinary  clothes 
hanger  and  two  snap  clothespins  make  a  very  good  skirt  hanger. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  your  skirt  and  remove  any  bastings  and  thread  ends. 

2.  Press  the  skirt. 

3.  Put  it  on  a  hanger  and  hang  in  the  closet. 

4.  Figure  the  cost  of  your  skirt. 

JO.  How  shall  we  choose  the  material  a  rid 

pattern  for  our  blouse? 

We  are  now  ready  to  select  the  material  for  our  blouse,  and  of  course 
we  want  a  fabric  that  will  go  well  with  the  skirt.  Cotton  or  rayon  are 
desirable  materials  for  a  blouse.  Popular  ones  are  prints  and  chambray. 
Such  materials  are  easy  to  work  with  and  make  good,  serviceable 
blouses  that  launder  easily.  The  amount  of  material  needed  is  twice  the 
desired  length  of  the  blouse  plus  six  inches  for  neck  and  sleeve  finishes, 
unless  these  can  be  had  from  pieces  cut  off  at  the  sides. 

A  peasant-style  blouse  pattern  is  our  choice,  because  it  is  simple  to 
make  and  looks  well  with  a  dirndl  skirt.  This  type  of  blouse  has  an 
extended  shoulder  line  and  usually  does  not  have  a  shoulder  seam.  This 
means  that  the  main  section  of  the  pattern  is  in  one  piece.  The  style  of 
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neck  and  the  way  in  which  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sleeve  is  finished  may 
vary  ;  therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  out  a  number  of  variations  as 
we  desire. 

The  size  of  the  pattern  to  buy  is 
determined  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  for  a  slip  or  jumper.  However, 
the  bust  measurement  is  the  only 
one  needed  in  buying  the  blouse 
pattern. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  From  a  pattern  book  or  magazine 
select  the  pattern  for  your  blouse. 

2.  Take  the  necessary  measurements 
for  buying  your  pattern. 

3.  From  samples  of  materials  choose 
the  material  for  your  blouse. 

4.  Decide  how  much  material  to 
buy. 

5.  Plan  the  work. 


The  blouse  with  gathers  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves  is  popular. 


11.  How  shall  we  check  our  blouse  pattern? 

The  procedures  followed  in  checking  a  blouse  pattern  are  much  the 
same  as  those  for  a  slip  or  jumper.  However,  since  the  blouse  is  a  small 
garment  and  does  not  have  set-in  sleeves,  the  checking  and  altering  are 
simple.  The  only  measurements  to  check  on  the  pattern  are  the  bust, 
neck,  and  length  of  the  extended  shoulder  line  and  the  length  of  the 
blouse.  With  a  pattern  of  this  type,  it  is  a  good  method  to  pin  half  of 
the  pattern  together  at  the  underarm  seam  and  put  it  on,  being  careful 
not  to  tear  the  pattern.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  rather  easy  to  tell  if 
it  is  the  correct  size.  In  checking  be  sure  an  inch  seam  is  allowed. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  pinning  the  pattern  together  that  the  correct 
amount  of  seam  allowance  is  made  and  enough  allowed  at  the  bottom 
to  tuck  down  under  the  skirt.  Alterations  are  made  on  the  pattern  in 
the  same  way  that  we  made  them  for  our  slip  or  jumper.  The  blouse 
shown  in  the  picture  above  is  one  that  would  be  easy  to  check  and 
alter. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 


1.  Check  the  corresponding  measurements  of  your  pattern  and  body. 

2.  Pin  the  half  pattern  together  at  the  underarm  seam  and  put  it  on. 

3.  Make  needed  alterations. 


12.  How  shall  we  cut  out  our  blouse? 

As  in  the  making  of  our  other  garments  before  laying  the  pattern  on 
the  material,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  the  material  has  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  step.  This  means  it  has  been  preshrunk  and  pressed  to  re¬ 
move  all  wrinkles. 

The  pattern  guide  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  the  way  to  lay 
the  pattern  on  the  material  decided.  The  pattern  pieces  not  needed  for 
the  blouse  are  put  back  in  the  envelope.  The  large  piece  is  placed  on  the 
material  first  and  then  the  others.  The  material  should  be  folded  so  that 
the  pattern  can  be  laid  in  the  most  economical  way.  All  are  then  pinned 
in  place,  as  we  did  in  making  the  slip  or  jumper.  Our  next  step  when 
this  is  done  is  cutting  out  the  blouse.  Again  we  must  have  scissors  or 
shears  sharp  enough  to  insure  us  of  having  straight,  smooth,  even  edges. 
We  do  this  as  before,  following  all  cutting  lines  and  cutting  all  notches 
out  from  the  pattern.  Center  front  and  center  back  are  marked,  pattern 
pieces  labeled,  and  pattern  removed  and  placed  in  the  envelope. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  the  edges  of  your  material  to  see  if  they  are  straight. 

2.  Pin  your  pattern  in  place. 

3.  Cut  out  each  piece  of  your  blouse. 

4.  Label  each  piece  that  you  have  cut. 


13.  How  shall  we  pin  and  baste 

our  blouse? 

We  are  now  ready  to  pin  and  baste  our  blouse  together.  The  first  step 
is  to  match  the  notches  and  pin  the  blouse  at  the  matching  points.  Place 
the  pins  parallel  to  the  edge  three  inches  apart  for  the  remainder  of 
the  seam.  This  is  done  with  the  right  sides  together.  The  basting  line 
is  put  one  inch  from  the  outer  edges.  The  pins  may  be  removed  as  we 
baste.  The  basting  is  done  firmly  enough  to  hold  the  seams  together 
when  fitting  the  blouse. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 


1.  Pin  the  blouse  at  side  seams. 

2.  Measure  a  one-inch  seam  allowance. 

3.  Baste  one  inch  from  the  outer  edge. 


14.  How  shall  we  fit  our  blouse? 

Since  the  blouse  we  are  making  does  not  open  all  the  way  down  the 
front  or  back,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  neck  large  enough  to  go  over 
the  head  or  else  we  must  cut  the  neck  the  shape  we  desire  and  then 
make  a  slit  four  or  five  inches  long  in  the  center  front  or  center  back. 
With  the  underarm  seams  basted  together,  put  the  blouse  on  right  side 
out. 

This  blouse  does  not  have  a  shoulder  seam,  so  the  important  seams  are 
the  underarm  ones.  These  seams  should  fall  from  the  center  of  the  arm- 
pit  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  floor.  The  blouse  should  fit  the  body 
easily,  with  ample  fullness  for  ease  of  movement  sitting  or  standing. 
The  fullness  at  the  underarm  should  fall  in  a  fold  toward  the  waistline. 
Fasten  the  opening  at  the  neck,  and  have  your  partner  cut  the  neckline 
to  shape  as  desired.  All  alterations  should  be  basted  when  the  blouse  is 
removed  and  when  the  blouse  is  being  fitted. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Put  on  your  blouse  and  have  your  partner  fit  it. 

2.  Fit  your  partner's  blouse. 

3.  Make  the  needed  alterations. 


15.  How  shall  we  make  the  seams  in  our 

blouse? 

The  plain  seam  is  the  best  seam  to  use  for  making  the  blouse.  This  is 
because  we  have  only  the  underarm  seams  to  make  and  a  plain  seam 
stitched  twice  works  best  on  the  curve  at  the  armpit.  A  desirable  finish 
for  these  seams  is  to  turn  the  edges  under  %  inch  and  baste  in  place  and 
stitch.  This  finish  prevents  any  fraying  of  seams. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  several  blouses  and  observe  how  the  seams  are  made. 

2.  Make  the  seams  of  the  blouse. 
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A  bias-bound  opening  shows  only  on  one  side  and  may  be  used  as  a  com¬ 
plete  neck  finish. 

16.  How  shall  we  finish  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  our  blouse? 

The  neck  opening  of  our  blouse  and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  are 
finished  with  a  bias  binding.  This  is  cut  in  the  same  way  that  we  cut 
the  bias  for  the  slip  or  jumper.  This  time  the  strips  are  cut  1%  inches 
wide.  The  bias  strip  is  measured  to  be  sure  it  is  the  same  length  as  the 
distance  around  the  neck  and  around  the  4-  or  5-inch  opening,  if  one 
was  needed,  plus  /2  inch.  Join  the  bias.  Put  the  right  side  of  the  bias  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neckline,  and  pin  in  place.  Baste  J4  inch  from  the 
edges.  Remove  pins  and  stitch  close  to  the  basted  line.  Remove  bastings 
and  press.  Turn  bias  strip  over  to  the  wrong  side,  allowing  J4  inch  to  be 
on  the  right  side.  Turn  edge  under  J4  inch,  pin  on  seam  line.  Baste,  and 
fasten  down  with  an  overhand  stitch.  The  bottom  of  the  sleeves  is  done 
in  the  same  way,  measuring  and  joining  the  amount  needed  to  go 
around  the  bottom  of  each  sleeve  and  proceeding  as  for  the  neck  finish. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  to  find  out  how  much  bias  is  needed. 

2.  Cut  the  bias. 

3.  Bind  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

17.  How  shall  we  finish  the  bottom 

of  our  blouse? 

The  bottom  of  our  blouse  may  be  finished  in  a  number  of  ways  and 
the  choice  depends  upon  a  number  of  things.  The  first  step  is  to  have 
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the  bottom  of  the  blouse  trimmed  evenly.  If  the  material  of  the  blouse 
is  firm  and  does  not  ravel,  it  can  be  pinked  with  pinking  shears.  Some 
prefer,  though,  to  put  a  row  of  machine  stitching  %  inch  from  the  edge 
and  leave  the  edge  unfinished.  If  the  material  tends  to  ravel,  a  14 -inch, 
hem  is  often  made.  This  is  a  good  finish,  but  unless  the  material  is  soft 
and  thin  it  gives  a  bulky  line. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Trim  the  bottom  of  the  blouse. 

2.  Decide  upon  the  best  way  to  finish  the  bottom. 

3.  Finish  the  bottom  of  the  blouse. 


78.  How  shall  we  press  our  blouse? 

The  blouse,  like  a  skirt,  should  be  given  a  final  pressing.  Before  this 
is  done  all  pins  and  basting  should  be  removed.  The  first  step  is  to  press 
each  sleeve.  Fold  at  the  underarm  seam,  placing  the  folded  sleeve  on 
the  ironing  board  and  pressing  both  back  and  front.  Next  put  the  blouse 
on  the  ironing  board  and  press  the  remaining  part,  moving  the  blouse  as 
each  part  has  been  pressed.  When  pressing  is  finished  remove  the  blouse 
from  the  board,  place  on  a  hanger,  fasten  at  the  neck,  and  hang  in  the 
closet. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  the  blouse  to  see  if  all  construction  has  been  finished. 

2.  Press  the  blouse. 

3.  Figure  the  cost  of  your  blouse. 

OKI  TO  DO  AT  HOME  fljfi 

1.  Make  a  skirt  for  yourself  or  someone  else. 

2.  Make  a  blouse  for  yourself  or  someone  else. 

3.  Compare  your  skirts  and  blouses  with  similar  ready-made  ones. 
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The  stores  of  today  carry  a  wide  assortment  of  materials,  both  in 
color  and  design.  From  these  varied  materials  we  will  choose  the  cloth 
to  make  our  dresses.  It  is  also  true  that  the  fashion  books  are  filled  with 
many  styles  and  patterns  suitable  for  wash  dresses.  We  will  choose  a 
style  simple  to  make,  yet  expressing  our  own  personality.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  choice  of  neckline,  sleeve  finish,  belt,  or  even,  perhaps,  the 
shape  of  the  pocket.  Basically  the  choice  of  pattern  should  have  the  same 
construction  problems,  with  variations  coming  through  color  and  our 
choice  of  details.  Sometimes  a  contrasting  color  for  cuffs  and  collar  can 
change  the  entire  appearance  of  a  very  plain  dress.  Choosing  like  pat¬ 
terns  does  not  need  to  mean  “alike”  dresses  in  completed  form.  As  we 
study  patterns  and  materials,  we  should  find  something  becoming  to 
us  and  not  too  difficult  for  us  to  make. 


7.  How  shall  we  choose  the  pattern  for  a 

school  dress? 

In  the  wise  choice  of  a  pattern  for  our  dress,  a  study  of  ourselves  is 
important.  Only  as  we  understand  the  shape  of  our  bodies  can  we 
plan  or  select  good  dress  styles  for  them.  If  we  are  tall — too  tall,  perhaps 
we  think — we  do  not  want  to  choose  a  pattern  that  emphasizes  our 
tallness,  nor  do  we  want  one  that  denies  it.  If  we  are  short  and  round. 
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perhaps  tubby,  we  do  not  want  to 
emphasize  our  roundness.  Our 
choice  of  a  pattern  should  be  one 
that  will  be  becoming  to  us.  Nor 
will  we  be  fooled  into  accepting 
one  by  the  familiar  words  “This  is 
the  newest  pattern  shown”  or  “Ev¬ 
eryone  is  wearing  this  style  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  really  awfully  good.” 

The  style  of  a  school  dress  should 
be  simple,  so  that  the  dress  will  be 
easily  cared  for  and  suitable  for  the 
activities  of  school.  Some  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  construction,  such  as  sew¬ 
ing  the  waist  and  skirt  together,  set¬ 
ting  in  sleeves,  and  perhaps  making 
pleats  in  the  skirt,  may  be  presented. 
The  dress  with  the  waist  and  skirt 
sewed  together  at  the  waistline  is 
always  good  for  schoolwear.  Full¬ 
ness,  pleats,  and  darts  may  be  used 
in  the  skirt  and  waist  to  adapt  a 
style  to  our  particular  requirements.  Set-in  sleeves  are  commonly  used 
in  school  dresses  because  they  are  comfortable  and  make  the  dress  wear 
longer. 

The  trimmings  used  on  the  school  dress  may  be  contrasting  materials, 
buttons,  decorative  fastenings,  or  braid.  The  type  of  trimming  chosen 
will  no  doubt  be  governed  by  the  pattern  selected  for  the  dress. 

We  may  select  the  style  from  pictures  in  a  paper  or  magazine,  or  we 
may  draw  it  ourselves.  It  is  not  wise  to  choose  a  style  that  is  too  difficult 
for  us  to  make.  The  pattern  we  buy  to  use  as  our  guide  in  cutting  out 
the  dress  should  be  as  nearly  like  the  style  selected  as  possible.  The  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  purchased  in  the  correct  size  and  altered  to  fit  us  and  to 
follow  the  lines  of  the  style  we  have  chosen  for  our  dress. 


The  plain  dress  can  he  made  with 
many  variations. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Measure  your  height  and  shoulder  width.  Draw  to  scale  a  rectangle 
with  these  measurements,  to  help  you  judge  your  figure. 

2.  Select  two  pictures  of  dresses  which  you  think  you  can  wear. 

3.  Decide  which  pattern  you  will  buy. 
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2.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy  the 
material  for  a  school  dress? 

The  dress  we  wear  to  school  should  be  made  from  material  that  is 
durable,  of  fast  color,  easily  laundered,  and  not  too  difficult  to  work 
with.  We  learned  in  making  our  other  garments  that  material  which 
was  free  from  starch  and  not  sleazy  but  closely  woven  and  firm  was  a 
wise  choice  for  a  dress  expected  to  give  good  service.  We  should  know 
how  much  we  can  spend  for  our  materials  and  for  the  other  necessities 
needed  for  construction.  At  the  present  time,  satisfactory  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  thirty  cents  per  yard,  and  as  high 
as  one  dollar  may  be  paid  for  other  cotton  materials. 

We  want  to  select  a  material  suitable  for  the  dress  pattern  chosen. 
The  color  selected  should  be  one  that  is  becoming  to  us,  one  that  fits 
into  our  wardrobe,  and  one  that  we  will  not  tire  of  easily.  The  design, 
too,  should  be  pleasing,  evenly  distributed  over  the  cloth,  and  not  too 
striking.  Suitable  materials  for  a  school  dress  are  percale,  various  prints, 
gingham,  seersucker,  and  cotton  challis.  Percale  and  gingham  will  give 
good  service  and  are  perhaps  best  suited  for  our  purpose.  Next  we  must 
decide  how  much  material  to  buy.  To  determine  this,  we  must  figure 
twice  the  length  of  the  waist  front  plus  twice  the  length  of  the  skirt 
back  plus  the  length  of  the  sleeve.  If  the  design  is  one  that  should  be 
matched,  some  material  should  be  allowed  for  matching.  If  the  sleeve 
has  much  fullness  at  the  top  and  the  pattern  for  it  measures  wider  than 
one-half  the  width  of  the  material,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  twice  the 
length  of  the  sleeve.  If  the  material  is  not  preshrunk,  add  two  inches  for 
each  yard  needed,  and  then  shrink  the  material  before  making  the 
dress.  The  extra  pieces,  such  as  collar,  belt,  and  cuffs,  can  be  cut  from 
surplus  material  coming  from  the  sides  of  the  skirt  and  waist  lengths. 

The  purchase  of  an  adequate  length  of  material  enables  us  to  avoid 
piecing,  which  is  difficult  to  do  and  not  always  satisfactory.  Where  ex¬ 
pensive  material  is  used,  we  often  find  it  economical  to  piece.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  excess  material  is  wasteful.  The  money  spent  for  a  half-yard 
length  that  is  not  used  brings  no  returns. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  with  your  pattern  and  determine  how  much  material  you  need 
for  your  dress. 

2.  Examine  several  samples  of  material  and  decide  which  one  is  best  for 
your  dress. 
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3.  Figure  how  much  your  dress  will  cost,  including  material,  pattern,  and 
thread. 


3.  How  shall  we  study  our  pattern? 

When  we  studied  the  pattern  for  our  slip  or  jumper  we  found  that  it 
had  just  four  main  pieces,  two  for  the  front  and  two  for  the  back.  The 
pattern  for  our  school  dress  will  have  several  main  pieces.  Generally 
these  will  be  the  front  and  back  waist,  the  front  and  back  skirt,  and  the 
sleeve.  The  pattern  guide  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  each  pattern 
piece  needed,  identified  and  laid  aside.  Pattern  markings  should  be 
noted.  It  would  be  wise  to  use  with  this  pattern  the  questions  for  study¬ 
ing  a  pattern  given  on  page  63.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  pin  the  pattern 
together  to  make  half  the  dress.  This  aids  us  in  knowing  how  the  dress 
will  go  together. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  the  pattern  and  decide  what  pieces  you  will  use. 

2.  Pin  the  pattern  pieces  together  according  to  the  markings. 


4.  How  shall  we  check  and  alter  our 

pattern? 

In  checking  the  pattern  for  a  two-piece  dress  with  set-in  sleeves,  we 
will  find  it  necessary  to  take  more  measurements  than  were  required 
for  the  slip  or  jumper  since  there  will  be  more  pattern  pieces  to  check. 
The  measurements  to  be  taken  are  bust;  waist;  hip;  waist  length — front, 
back,  and  underarm;  skirt  length — front,  back,  and  side;  sleeve  length 
— both  underarm  and  from  the  armscye  at  the  shoulder  seam;  around 
the  arm,  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow;  width  of  the  chest, 
taken  about  four  inches  down  from  the  shoulder  line,  and  extending 
from  one  armscye  to  the  other;  width  of  the  back,  taken  the  same  as  the 
chest  measurement,  but  across  the  back;  and  shoulder  seam  length, 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  neck  in  a  straight  line  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  armscye. 

When  we  have  taken  and  recorded  these  measurements,  we  are  ready 
to  check  them  against  the  corresponding  measurements  on  the  pattern. 
We  may  find  that  our  measurements  are  larger  or  smaller.  Alterations 
may  be  needed  in  the  width  or  length,  or  both,  of  the  pattern  pieces. 
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The  alterations  made  on  the  pattern  to  decrease  the  width  and  length 
will  be  made  by  folding  over,  or  to  increase  by  cutting  and  spreading, 
the  pattern  pieces  the  desired  amount  as  explained  on  page  64.  If  the 
amount  needed  to  make  the  pattern  larger  is  small,  seam  allowances 
may  be  added,  and  a  row  of  pins  is  placed  on  the  material  to  mark  the 
line  for  cutting. 

In  this  dress  the  pattern  pieces  for  the  waist  and  skirt  are  altered  sepa¬ 
rately. 

You  may  need  to  alter  the  sleeve  in  addition  to  the  other  pieces.  If 
the  sleeve  is  too  narrow  it  may  be  added  to  on  each  side-seam  line.  If 
the  sleeve  is  too  large,  a  small  amount  may  be  taken  from  the  sides,  or 
a  pleat  may  be  folded  in  the  length  of  the  sleeve  to  remove  the  surplus. 
All  alterations  of  the  pattern  should  be  carefully  made  and  rechecked 
with  one’s  own  measurements. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Have  your  partner  take  your  body  measurements  and  record  them. 

2.  Check  the  measurements  of  your  pattern  with  your  body  measurements. 

3.  Alter  the  pattern  to  fit  your  body  measurements. 

4.  Illustrate  three  ways  in  which  patterns  may  be  altered  to  fit  individual 
measurements. 


5.  How  shall  we  lay  our  pattern  on  the 

material? 

In  preparation  for  laying  the  pattern  on  the  cloth,  we  should  have 
the  needed  pattern  pieces  separated  from  others  in  the  pattern  envelope. 
The  cloth  should  be  free  from  wrinkles.  It  should  be  folded  in  the  best 
way  and  laid  flat  and  smooth  upon  the  table. 

Placing  of  the  pattern  on  the  material  should  be  done  carefully.  The 
markings  of  the  pattern  should  be  placed  on  the  lengthwise  thread  of 
the  material,  as  on  the  fold  or  selvage.  To  lay  all  the  pattern  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  before  cutting  out  any  piece  often  helps  us  to  avoid  mistakes,  and 
permits  us  to  see  if  we  will  have  enough  material.  It  is  usually  wise  to 
try  more  than  one  way  of  placing  the  pattern  on  the  material  in  order 
to  decide  upon  the  best  and  most  economical  arrangement.  Most  pat¬ 
terns  show  several  ways  of  laying  the  pieces  on  the  material.  The  “up 
and  down’’  and  “crosswise”  in  weave  and  design  should  be  carefully 
noted  and  considered  in  laying  the  pattern.  With  the  pattern  pieces 
placed  on  the  material,  our  next  step  is  to  pin  them  in  place.  Any  altera- 
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[Text  continued  on  page  103] 


LAYING  THE 
PATTERN  ON  THE 
MATERIAL 


1.  The  first  step  in  making  a 
dress  is  to  assemble  all  of  the 
things  needed.  Notice  that  the 
layout  to  be  used  is  circled. 


Modern  Miss 


2.  Laying  the  pattern  on  the  material  requires  careful  measurement. 
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3.  Notice  that  the  pins  are  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  pattern  and  placed  inside  the 
cutting  edge.  Pins  may  also  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  pattern. 

tions  not  actually  made  on  the  pattern,  such  as  seam  allowance  or  in¬ 
crease  in  length,  should  be  indicated  with  pins  on  the  material. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Study  the  layouts  shown  on  the  pattern  guide. 

2.  Practice  different  ways  of  placing  the  pattern  on  the  material  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  way  will  be  the  most  economical. 

3.  Lay  your  pattern  on  the  material  and  pin  it  in  place. 


6.  How  shall  we  cut  out  our  dress? 

In  the  making  of  our  other  garments  we  learned  the  best  way  to 
use  our  scissors  or  shears  and  the  precautions  to  take  in  cutting.  It  is 
well  to  recall  again  these  rules: 

1.  Cut  on  the  edge  of  the  pattern  or  alteration  line. 

2.  Cut  out  notches  away  from  the  pattern. 

3.  Keep  the  material  flat  on  the  table  while  cutting. 

4.  Use  the  entire  blade  of  the  scissors  or  shears  when  cutting  a  long 
straight  or  curved  edge;  use  the  points  when  cutting  a  short  edge  or 
turning  a  corner. 
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[ Text  continued  on  page  706 


CUTTING  OUT 
THE  DRESS 


1.  The  material  and  pattern 
are  kept  in  place  with  the  left 
hand  while  cutting  with  the 
right. 


Modern  Miss 


2.  Tailor’s  tacks  are  made  before  the  pattern  is  removed. 
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3.  After  pattern  is  removed,  material  is  partially  opened  and  tailor's  tacks  are  cut. 


4.  Markings  on  a  garment  may  be  made  with  a  tracing  wheel. 
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Modern  Miss 


Laying  the  pattern  on  the  material  and  cutting  it  out  need  careful  supervision. 

Our  dresses  will  present  some  problems  in  cutting  not  found  in  the 
first  garments.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  cut  out  certain  pieces  first, 
such  as  the  front  and  back  of  the  waist,  and  then  to  fold  the  material 
again  and  place  the  other  pieces  on  and  cut.  The  center  front  and  cen¬ 
ter  back  of  the  skirt  and  waist  should  be  marked  with  long  basting 
threads.  Darts,  pleats,  and  tucks  should  be  marked  with  tailor’s  tacks. 
Tailor’s  tacks  are  made  by  threading  the  needle  with  a  thread  twice  as 
long  as  usual  and  knotting  the  two  ends  together  so  that  the  thread  is 
double.  We  then  take  a  small  stitch  through  the  marking,  leaving  a 
length  of  thread  of  about  three  inches  where  the  needle  went  into  the 
cloth.  A  second  stitch  should  then  be  taken  in  the  same  place  and  a 
loop  of  three  inches  of  thread  left.  If  another  tailor’s  tack  is  to  be  made 
a  short  distance  from  the  first  one,  a  long  stitch  may  be  taken  and  the 
second  tailor's  tack  made  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  one  tailor's  tack 
is  needed,  or  if  the  next  one  is  some  distance  away,  the  thread  is  cut 
about  three  inches  from  the  material  when  the  tack  is  completed. 

Following  the  marking,  the  pins  are  removed,  the  pattern  folded  and 
put  away.  Each  piece  of  the  dress  is  then  marked  with  its  correct  name. 
This  may  be  done  by  writing  the  name,  such  as  waist  front,  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  pinning  it  to  this  piece  of  the  dress.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
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advisable  to  leave  the  pattern  pinned  to  the  pieces  until  these  are  basted 
together. 

When  all  pattern  pieces  are  placed  back  in  the  envelope,  it  may  be  put 
into  the  sewing  box  for  later  use.  Where  tailor’s  tacks  have  been  made, 
the  two  pieces  are  pulled  apart  only  enough  so  that  the  threads  from  the 
loops  may  be  clipped.  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  markings 
are  pulled  out.  It  is  better  not  to  remove  the  pattern  until  we  are  ready 
to  use  the  cut-out  piece. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Test  your  scissors  and  see  if  you  can  cut  a  straight  edge  18  or  more 
inches. 

2.  Cut  out  your  dress  and  make  the  necessary  markings. 

3.  When  removing  the  pattern  pieces,  label  each  cut-out  piece  of  material 
with  the  name  of  the  pattern  piece. 

4.  Carefully  fold,  put  each  pattern  piece  in  the  envelope,  and  place  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  your  sewing  box. 


7.  What  procedures  shall  we  follow 
in  making  our  dress? 

In  making  a  dress  there  are  definite  processes  to  be  completed  before 
others  are  undertaken.  This  being  true,  it  is  wise  to  analyze  our  pattern 
and  decide  upon  the  best  plan  of  procedure. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  plan  of  procedure: 

1.  Pin  and  baste  in  all  darts,  pleats,  and  tucks  in  the  separate  pieces 
of  the  dress. 

2.  Baste  the  waist  together  for  the  first  fitting. 

3.  Fit  and  make  necessary  alterations. 

4.  Baste  the  skirt  together  for  the  first  fitting. 

5.  Fit  and  make  necessary  alterations. 

6.  Stitch  darts,  pleats,  and  tucks,  and  finish  the  seams. 

7.  Baste  the  waist  and  skirt  together. 

8.  Fit  and  make  necessary  alterations. 

9.  Stitch  the  waist  and  skirt  together. 

10.  Make  the  placket. 

11.  Finish  the  neck. 

12.  Set  in  the  sleeves. 

13.  Make  the  belt  and  pockets. 
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14.  Sew  on  the  fasteners. 

15.  Hem  the  garment. 

16.  Press  the  garment,  and  score  according  to  the  suggestions  on 
page  130. 

Not  all  of  us  will  find  all  the  steps  listed  in  the  suggested  plan  neces¬ 
sary  in  making  our  dress.  Therefore,  we  should  each  make  our  own 
plan  of  work,  listing  in  order  the  work  we  see  to  be  done. 

The  dress  should  be  given  the  proper  care  during  the  making.  Fold¬ 
ing  the  material  carefully  each  time  the  work  is  put  away  is  important. 
As  soon  as  possible,  the  garment  should  be  placed  on  a  hanger.  Clean 
hands  and  a  clean  place  to  work  are  necessary  to  keep  a  garment  in 
good  condition  during  construction. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Set  up  a  plan  of  work  for  making  your  dress. 

2.  Compare  your  plan  with  that  of  your  partner. 

3.  Identify  the  pieces  you  have  cut  out  with  your  pattern  guide. 


8.  How  shall  we  baste  the  waist 
for  the  first  fitting? 

To  make  the  waist,  all  pleats,  darts,  and  tucks  in  the  waist  pieces  are 
basted  in  according  to  the  markings  on  the  pattern.  The  pieces  of  the 
waist  are  then  placed  with  the  right  sides  together  and  pinned  on  the 
line  of  seam  allowance  at  the  shoulder  and  underarm  seams.  One 
should  be  sure  that  the  waistline  of  the  front  and  back  pieces  of  the 
waist  come  together  exactly  at  the  side  seam.  The  seams  are  then  pinned 
and  basted  %  inch  from  the  edge.  The  basting  is  done  with  stitches 
from  y8  to  J4  inch  long.  Pins  may  now  be  removed  and  the  waist  turned 
to  the  right  side.  To  aid  in  keeping  the  neck  from  being  stretched,  it  is 
a  wise  plan  to  put  a  basting  thread  around  the  neckline,  about  %  inch 
from  the  edge. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Baste  into  place  all  pleats,  darts,  and  tucks. 

2.  Baste  the  pieces  of  the  waist  together. 

3.  Put  a  basting  thread  around  the  neckline. 
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Fitting  is  a  cooperative  task  and  should  be  carefully  and  well  done. 


9.  How  shall  we  fit  the  waist? 

We  learned  when  we  made  the  slip  or  jumper  how  to  fit  the  shoulder 
and  underarm  seams.  Our  waists  require  these  and  additional  fittings, 
since  there  are  more  pieces.  Also  we  want  our  dresses  to  fit  more  closely 
to  the  lines  of  the  body  than  our  slips  or  jumpers  did. 

Put  the  waist  on,  right  side  out.  Be  sure  the  center  front  and  center 
back  are  in  the  middle  of  the  front  and  back,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
floor.  The  shoulder  seam  should  be  a  straight  line  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  shoulder,  bisecting  the  arm  at  the  shoulder. 

The  underarm  seam  of  the  waist  should  fall  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  armpit  to  the  floor. 

The  threads  of  the  material  going  across  the  bust  should  be  parallel 
to  the  floor. 

In  fitting  the  neck  of  the  waist,  it  is  always  well  to  have  the  back  high. 
The  correct  neckline  may  be  found  by  draping  a  string  around  the  neck 
at  the  place  where  the  string  seems  to  rest  easily.  Do  not  draw  it  too 
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tight.  A  pin  line  may  be  placed  here  and  the  neck  trimmed  to  within  % 
inch  of  the  seam  allowance. 

The  front  of  the  waist  usually  has  some  fullness  to  be  eased  in  when 
joining  it  to  the  skirt.  It  is  well  for  this  fullness  to  come  just  below  the 
points  of  the  bust.  The  fullness  may  be  adjusted  by  gathers  or  by  darts. 

When  the  alterations  are  pinned  in  place,  the  waist  is  removed,  alter¬ 
ations  are  basted  in,  and  the  waist  is  again  fitted.  After  taking  off  the 
waist,  put  a  row  of  pins  on  each  side  of  the  altered  seam  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  waist.  Remove  the  row  of  pins  that  we  first  placed  in  as  we 
fit  the  garment,  and  baste  in  a  new  seam  holding  the  two  rows  of  pins 
together. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Put  the  waist  on  and  pin  it  as  you  will  wear  it. 

2.  Fit  the  seams  of  the  garment. 

3.  Baste  the  alterations. 

4.  Decide  upon  the  shape  of  neckline  you  desire  and  mark  it  according  to 
directions. 

JO.  How  shall  we  baste  and  fit  the  skirt? 

If  the  skirt  has  darts,  pleats,  or  tucks,  these  should  be  basted  in  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  markings.  The  pieces  of  the  skirt  are  then  basted  together. 

After  the  front  and  back  pieces  of  the  skirt  are  basted  together  the 
skirt  is  put  on,  right  side  out,  for  fitting.  The  waistline  of  the  skirt  is 
placed  at  the  waistline  of  the  body.  The  center  front  and  center  back 
should  fall  perpendicular  to  the  floor.  The  threads  of  the  material  going 
across  the  abdomen  and  across  the  back  should  be  parallel  to  the  floor. 
The  underarm  seam  of  the  skirt,  like  that  of  the  waist,  should  fall  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  floor. 

The  skirt  should  be  fitted  smoothly,  but  not  too  closely.  Allowance 
must  be  made  so  that  sitting  and  moving  about  do  not  throw  strain  on 
the  seams. 

After  fitting  the  skirt  and  pinning  in  the  alterations  we  use  the  same 
method  in  making  the  new  seamline  as  we  did  in  the  waist. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Baste  in  all  darts,  pleats,  and  tucks. 

2.  Baste  skirt  pieces  together. 

3.  Put  the  skirt  on  and  pin  it  as  you  will  wear  it. 

4.  Have  your  partner  fit  the  side  seams  and  the  waistline. 
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11.  How  shall  we 
make  the  seams 
of  our  dress? 

In  the  other  garments  we  made 
plain  seams,  and  in  the  slip  we 
stitched  them  twice.  This  was 
simple  to  do  and  made  satisfac¬ 
tory  seams.  In  this  garment  we 
want  a  seam  that  does  not  have 


A  good  seam  to  use  if  a  finished  edge  is 
required. 


raw  edges,  so  we  will  use  either  the  plain  seam  with  stitched-down 
edges  or  the  false  French  seam.  The  steps  in  making  the  false  French 
seam  are  as  follows: 


1.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line. 

2.  Trim  so  that  the  seam  is  at  least  /2  inch  wide. 

3.  Turn  the  edges  of  the  seam  in  toward  each  other  J4  inch,  and  baste 
into  place. 

4.  Press  and  stitch  on  the  machine  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fold. 

5.  Remove  the  bastings  and  press  the  seam. 

Stop  the  stitching  of  the  left  side  seam  of  the  waist  three  inches  from 
the  waistline.  A  similar  opening  is  made  three  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  left  side  seam  of  the  skirt.  When  the  waist  and  skirt  are  joined,  this 
opening  of  six  inches  will  provide  for  the  placket. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  making  a  false  French  seam. 

2.  Make  the  seams  of  your  dress. 


12.  How  shall  we  haste  and  stitch  the 
waist  and  skirt  together? 

The  waist  and  skirt  are  joined  together  in  the  following  way: 

1.  With  the  right  sides  together,  pin  the  center  front  of  the  waist  to 
the  center  front  of  the  skirt.  Pin  again  at  the  notches  on  the  waistline. 

2.  Adjust  the  fullness  between  pins  and  pin  it  into  place. 

3.  Baste  the  pieces  together  with  a  %-inch  seam  and  remove  the  pins. 

4.  Join  the  back  of  the  waist  and  the  skirt  in  same  manner,  pinning, 
adjusting,  and  basting. 
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5.  Try  on  and  make  needed  alterations. 

6.  Stitch  along  the  line  of  basting. 

If  the  measurements  for  our  waist  lengths  have  been  carefully  and 
correctly  made,  the  basted  seamline  will  be  in  the  right  place.  If  this  has 
not  been  correctly  done,  some  adjustment  may  need  to  be  made  when 
the  dress  is  fitted.  For  this  reason,  the  seam  is  not  stitched  until  after 
the  fitting.  Some  may  want  to  top  stitch  the  seam,  making  a  second 
stitching.  Follow  pattern  guide  for  where  to  stitch. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  the  waist  and  skirt  to  be  sure  all  seams,  darts,  and  pleats  have 
been  stitched. 

2.  Place  the  right  sides  and  center  front  of  the  waist  and  skirt  together.  Pin 
into  place. 

3.  Place  the  right  sides  and  center  back  of  the  waist  and  skirt  together.  Pin 
into  place. 

4.  Baste  the  waist  and  skirt  together. 

5.  Try  on  and  have  your  partner  check  your  needed  alterations. 

6.  Make  any  alterations  needed. 

7.  Stitch  the  waist  and  skirt  together. 


13.  How  shall  we  make  the  placket? 

Plackets  are  necessary  in  many  of  our  dresses  to  permit  us  to  put 
them  on  or  take  them  off.  The  placket  is  an  opening  which,  when  open, 
gives  more  room  in  putting  the  garment  on  or  taking  it  off,  and  when 
closed  will  make  the  garment  fit  closely  to  the  lines  of  the  body.  The 
well-made  placket  is  of  the  proper  length,  not  thick  or  heavy,  and 
makes  a  flat  finish  when  closed. 

If  the  material  is  firm  and  of  good  quality,  some  may  want  to  use  a 
zipper  in  the  placket.  The  zipper  may  be  put  in  the  placket  in  either  of 
two  ways.  When  the  zipper  is  to  show,  the  method  is  as  follows: 

1.  Have  the  opening  the  exact  length  of  the  metal  part  of  the  zipper. 

2.  Slit  material  crosswise  at  the  end  the  width  of  the  seam  allowance. 

3.  Turn  under  the  edge  of  the  opening  and  press. 

4.  Baste  the  zipper  tape  (with  the  metal  at  the  end  of  opening)  to 
the  folded  edge. 

5.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line,  with  the  seam  as  near  the  metal  as 
possible. 
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[Text  continued  on  page  115] 


CORD 


HOW  TO  APPLY 
DRESS 

SLIDE  FASTENERS 


Talon  Educational  Service 


2.  Start  with  a  seam  and  a  placket 
opening  y2"  longer  than  fastener. 


1.  Use  a  9",  10r/,  or  12r/  dress  slide 
fastener. 


ing. 
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[continued  on  next  page  | 


foot. 


7.  Turn  dress  to  outside.  Pin  and 
baste  dress  front  to  the  fastener  tape. 
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WAIST  RACK 


SKIRT  BACK 


(OUTSIDE} 


9.  Remove  bastings. 


8.  Machine  stitch,  using  zipper  foot. 


SKIRT  FRONT 


KEEP  ZIPPER  FOOT 

OF  MACHINE  TO  RIGHT 

•  ...  :. 


WAIST  &AOC 


(OUTSIDE) 


Here  are  two  tips  to  follow  when  applying  dress  fasteners:  Ease  the  fabric  to  the 
slide  fastener  tape,  and  do  not  cut  the  ends  of  the  fastener  tape. 

A  zipper  used  in  die  side  opening  of  our  dress,  gives  a  smooth  flat  fin¬ 
ish,  and  when  sewed  in  correctly  gives  a  strong  placket  finish. 

The  steps  in  putting  in  a  zipper  by  the  concealed  method  are  given 
here.  (See  also  the  illustrations  on  pages  113-115.) 

1.  Use  a  9-  or  10-inch  zipper. 

2.  Have  a  %-  to  1-inch  seam,  and  a  placket  opening  l/2  inch  longer 
than  the  zipper. 

3.  Working  on  the  inside  of  your  dress,  close  the  placket  opening  by 
basting.  (If  in  fitting  you  had  to  let  out  the  seam  so  that  it  is  less  than 
54  inch  wide,  add  a  facing.)  Be  sure  the  ends  of  the  machine  stitching 
are  tied  firmly. 

4.  Press  seam  open  on  the  inside,  and  make  a  fold  in  the  seam  allow¬ 
ance  about  %  inch  from  the  basted  seamline.  Pin  and  press  the  fold. 

5.  Pin  and  baste  the  fold  to  the  fastener  tape,  about  Vie  inch  from  the 
fastener.  Be  sure  the  material  does  not  touch  or  cover  the  fastener.  Work 
with  the  fastener  closed. 

6.  Machine  stitch,  using  a  zipper  foot.  Beginning  just  beyond  the 


bottom  of  the  fastener,  machine  stitch  along  basted  line.  Keep  close 
to  the  zipper. 

7.  Turn  the  dress  to  the  outside.  Pin  and  baste  the  dress  front  to  the 
zipper  tape  by  basting  across  the  top  of  the  zipper,  down  the  left  side, 
and  across  the  bottom,  using  small  even  stitches.  Keep  basting  close  to 
the  zipper. 

8.  Using  a  zipper  foot,  machine  stitch  along  the  basted  line,  starting 
at  the  seamline  at  the  bottom.  At  the  corners,  keep  the  machine  needle 
in  the  fabric,  raise  the  presser  foot  and  turn  the  fabric.  Turn  the  dress 
to  the  inside  and  press. 

9.  Remove  all  bastings,  and  fasten  all  machine  threads. 

TO  DO  !  N  CLASS 

1.  Examine  some  dresses  to  see  how  the  zippers  are  put  in. 

2.  Check  your  dress  to  determine  if  you  are  ready  to  put  in  the  zipper. 

3.  Put  in  the  zipper. 

14.  How  shall  we  finish  the  neck  opening 

of  the  dress? 

We  may  either  bind  or  face  the  opening  at  the  neck  of  our  dress. 
A  binding  is  a  narrow  finish  which  shows  the  same  amount  on  both 
the  right  and  wrong  sides.  A  facing  is  a  narrow  or  wide  finish  that 
shows  only  on  one  side.  For  the  binding  we  use  a  bias  strip  ll/2  inches 
wide,  or  any  desired  width,  cut  twice  as  long  as  the  neck  opening  plus 
1  inch.  The  binding  is  done  as  follows: 

1.  With  the  right  side  of  the  binding  held  against  the  right  side  of 
the  opening,  pin  the  bias  in  place,  beginning  at  the  right  upper  end. 

2.  As  we  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  opening,  ease  the  bias  in  slightly 
and  place  the  pins  close  together. 

3.  Baste  J4  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

4.  Remove  the  pins. 

5.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line. 

6.  Remove  the  bastings. 

7.  Press  or  crease  the  bias  over  the  wrong  side  /2  inch. 

8.  Turn  the  bias  under  14  inch  and  pin  in  place  to  the  line  of  stitch¬ 
ing. 

9.  Baste  at  the  row  of  pins. 

10.  Remove  the  pins. 

11.  Stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  the  turned-under  edge. 
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12.  Remove  the  bastings. 

13.  Press  the  binding. 

Facing  the  neck  opening  will  be  done  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Cut  a  piece  of  cloth  from  the  straight  of  the  material,  long  enough 
to  be  stitched  into  the  shoulder  seam  and  one  inch  longer  than  the  open¬ 
ing* 

2.  Place  the  center  of  the  facing  over  the  opening,  with  the  right  sides 
together. 
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A  bias  facing  used  on  a  neck  opening  shows  only  one  side  and  may  be  used  as  a 
complete  neck  finish. 

3.  Baste  the  facing  to  the  neck  edge  l/8  inch  from  each  side  of  the 
opening. 

4.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line,  slanting  to  a  point  at  the  end  of  the 
opening,  and  stitch  in  the  same  manner  on  the  opposite  side. 

5.  Cut  the  facing  at  the  opening  almost  to  the  stitching  at  the  point. 

6.  Remove  the  bastings. 

7.  Turn  the  facing  to  the  wrong  side. 

8.  Baste  and  press  so  that  none  of  the  facing  shows  on  the  right  side. 

9.  The  cut  edge  of  the  facing  may  be  turned  under  once  and  stitched, 
or  it  may  be  overcast. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Practice  finishing  an  opening  by  each  method. 

2.  Decide  how  to  finish  the  opening  of  your  dress. 

3.  Finish  the  opening  of  your  dress. 

15.  How  shall  we  make  the  collar 

for  the  dress? 

Collars  made  of  contrasting  material  are  often  used  as  a  decoration 
or  trimming  on  a  dress.  Collars  may  be  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  may 
be  double  or  single,  and  finished  with  braid,  rickrack,  bias  binding  or 
facing,  or  hemming.  In  making  the  collar  the  following  procedures  are 
suggested: 

1.  Check  the  collar  pattern  with  neck  of  the  dress  and  make  any 
necessary  alterations  on  the  pattern. 


2.  Cut  out  the  collar  according 
to  the  markings  on  the  pattern. 

3.  Fold  and  pin  into  place. 

4.  Baste  the  ends  together  with 
a  bi-inch  seam  and  stitch  close  to 
the  basted  line. 

5.  Remove  the  bastings,  turn, 
and  press  the  collar. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  the  collar  pattern  with 
the  neck  of  your  dress  and  make 
any  alterations  necessary. 

2.  Cut  the  collar  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

3.  Make  the  collar. 


Collars  may  be  attached  with  a  bias 
facing. 


16.  How  shall  we  attach  the  collar 

to  the  dress? 

The  collar  is  attached  to  the  dress  with  a  bias  facing  1  inch  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  neck  line  of  the  dress  plus  1  inch.  The  center  back 
of  the  dress  and  the  center  back  of  the  collar  are  held  together  and 
pinned  on  each  side  from  this  point  to  the  front.  The  pins  should  be 
placed  1  inch  apart.  Baste  the  collar  and  dress  together,  allowing  a 
%-inch  seam.  With  the  collar  basted  in  place,  we  will  begin  at  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  to  apply  the  bias  facing.  The  facing  should  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  collar  and  basted  with  a  *4 -inch  seam,  to  be  turned  under 
J4  inch  at  each  end  of  the  seam. 

The  facing  and  collar  are  stitched  to  the  dress  close  to  the  basted  line. 
The  threads  of  the  machine  stitching  are  tied  and  clipped  close  to  the 
material.  All  bastings  are  removed. 

Then  the  facing  is  turned  over  and  down,  and  is  pinned  flat  to  the 
dress.  It  is  basted  close  to  the  seam  edge,  and  pins  are  removed.  The  edge 
of  the  facing  is  turned  under  J4  inch,  pinned  to  the  dress,  and  basted. 
Pins  are  removed.  A  line  of  stitching  is  then  made  close  to  the  second 
basted  line.  The  threads  of  the  machine  stitching  are  tied,  all  bastings 
are  removed,  and  the  facing  and  collar  are  pressed. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Cut  the  bias  strip  needed  for  attaching  the  collar  to  your  dress. 

2.  Attach  the  collar  to  your  dress. 


17.  How  shall  we  finish  the  e  dge 

of  the  sleeve? 

The  edge  of  the  sleeve  may  be  finished  with  a  hem,  a  bias  facing,  or 
an  attached  cuff.  Finishing  the  edge  with  a  cuff  is  the  most  difficult. 
The  hem  on  the  sleeve  edge  is  made  like  any  other  hem,  by  turning  the 
desired  amount  to  the  wrong  side  and  stitching  in  by  hand  or  with  the 
machine.  Facing  the  sleeve  edge  is  done  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Start  at  the  underarm  seam,  using  a  facing  l/2  inches  longer  than 
the  sleeve  edge. 

2.  Place  the  right  side  of  the  facing  to  the  right  side  of  the  sleeve. 

3.  Pm  the  facing  in  place  around  the  sleeve  edge. 

4.  Baste  with  small  stitches  with  a  l/4-mch  seam. 

5.  Remove  the  pins. 

6.  Join  the  two  ends  of  facing  by  means  of  pins,  so  that  the  facing 
lies  flat  on  the  sleeve. 

7.  Baste  and  stitch  the  seam  of  the  joined  ends,  and  crease  it  open. 

8.  Baste  the  facing  carefully  to  the  sleeve  at  this  seam. 

9.  Stitch,  holding  the  facing  seam  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  very 
close  to  the  basted  line,  and  remove  the  bastings. 

10.  Turn  the  bias  facing  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  sleeve,  creasing  so 
that  the  seam  makes  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sleeve. 

11.  Baste  into  place. 

12.  Turn  under  J4  inch  of  facing  and  baste  it  in  place. 

13.  Press  the  facing. 

14.  Stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  the  facing. 

15.  Remove  the  bastings,  tie  all  thread  ends,  and  press. 

In  facing  the  two  sleeves,  we  may  either  complete  one  sleeve  and  then 
do  the  other  one,  or  we  may  take  each  step  on  both  sleeves,  thus  finish¬ 
ing  the  two  sleeves  at  about  the  same  time. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  your  own  dresses  and  notice  how  the  sleeve  edge  is  finished. 

2.  Decide  how  to  finish  the  sleeve  edges  of  your  dress.  If  with  hem  or  bias 
facing,  finish  the  sleeve  edges. 
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18.  How  shall  we  make  the  cuff 
for  the  sleeve? 

The  cuff  serves  as  a  finish  for  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  and  may  be 
decorative.  Cuffs  may  vary  in  shape  and  size,  but  should  correspond 
to  the  collar,  if  a  collar  is  used. 

The  pattern  of  the  cuff  should  be  checked  with  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeve  to  make  sure  it  is  the  correct  size.  If  alterations  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  alterations  on  the  collar.  In  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  cuff,  the  material  is  folded  right  sides  together  and  the 
pattern  placed  according  to  the  markings.  Two  exact  pieces  are  cut  for 
each  cuff. 

Cuffs  may  be  opened  or  closed.  If  an  open  cuff  is  desired,  the  pieces 
are  sewed  together  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  collar  was  sewed. 

If  a  closed  cuff  is  to  be  made,  the  following  procedure  is  used: 

1.  Place  the  right  sides  together  and  baste  a  ^.-inch  seam  along  the 
outside  edge  of  the  cuff. 

2.  Stitch,  remove  the  bastings,  and  open  it  out  as  one  piece. 

3.  Fold  over,  with  right  sides  together  and  seam  ends  meeting. 

4.  Pin  into  place  and  baste  along  the  line  of  seam  allowance. 

5.  Check  with  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sleeve  and  make  the  necessary 
alterations. 

6.  Stitch  the  seam,  remove  the  bastings,  and  press  it  open. 

7.  Fold  the  cuff  together  on  the  line  of  first  stitching,  baste  it  into 
place,  and  press. 

The  cuff  is  then  ready  to  attach  to  the  sleeve. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Cut  out  the  cuffs  for  the  dress. 

2.  Make  the  cuffs  to  your  dress  bv  the  method  given. 

3.  Compare  this  method  with  other  methods. 


19.  How  shall  we  make  the  sleeve 
and  attach  the  cuff? 

In  making  the  sleeve,  the  underarm  sleeve  seams  are  sewed  together 
as  a  plain  seam.  The  edges  may  be  turned  down  and  stitched  or  finished 
as  a  false  French  seam,  the  same  width  as  the  other  seams  of  the  dress. 
The  cuff  should  be  attached  to  the  sleeve  with  a  smooth,  flat  finish 
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that  does  not  show  on  the  right  side. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  a 
bias  facing. 

The  bias  facing  is  cut  1%  to  ll/2 
inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  around  the  cuff  plus  enough  to 
join  the  two  ends.  The  ends  are 
joined  and  the  seam  is  pressed  flat. 

The  cuff  is  attached  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way: 

1.  Matching  the  notches,  place  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cuff  to  the  right 
side  of  the  sleeve  and  pin  into  place. 

2.  Baste  into  position  with  a  J4-  to 
%-inch  seam,  and  remove  the  pins. 

3.  With  the  right  side  of  the  bias 
facing  to  the  right  side  of  the  cuff, 

pin  the  bias  facing  into  place,  keeping  the  edges  even. 

4.  Baste  into  position  with  a  %-  to  %-inch  seam,  and  remove  the  pins. 

5.  Stitch  close  to  the  line  of  basting,  remove  the  bastings,  and  tie  the 
thread  ends. 

6.  Crease  and  press  the  bias  flat  to  the  sleeve. 

7.  Baste  into  place,  close  to  the  sleeve. 

8.  Turn  down  %  to  %  inch  of  the  raw  edge  of  the  bias  and  baste  it 
Hat  to  the  sleeve. 

9.  Stitch  on  the  edge  of  the  bias  fold,  remove  the  bastings,  and  tie 
machine  thread  ends. 


A  cuff  and  a  facing  are  applied. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Cut  the  bias  facing  for  attaching  the  cuffs. 

2.  Attach  the  cuffs  to  the  sleeves. 


20.  How  shall  we  mark  the  a  r  m  scye? 

Marking  the  armscye  is  a  task  requiring  exact  work  and  care.  It  must 
be  carefully  done  if  a  well-fitted  and  comfortable  sleeve  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

To  mark  the  armscye,  the  dress  is  put  on  and  adjusted  properly  to 
the  figure.  The  neck  is  fastened  or  pinned  into  place  just  as  it  is  to  be 
worn. 
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The  armscye  line  is  located  in  the  following  way  for  each  sleeve : 

1.  Locate  the  high  point  on  the  shoulder  where  the  arm  and  shoulder 
meet. 

2.  Place  a  line  of  pins  perpendicular  to  the  shoulder  seamline  for  4 
inches  each  way,  front  and  back. 

3.  Then  follow  the  natural  curve  of  the  arm  until  the  two  lines  meet, 
making  sure  that  enough  room  is  allowed  for  freedom  of  movement. 

A  row  of  pins  is  then  placed  marking  the  armscye  line.  When  both 
armscyes  have  been  marked,  the  dress  is  removed,  the  pin  line  is 
checked,  a  basting  thread  is  placed  on  the  line  of  pins,  and  the  pins  are 
removed. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Put  on  your  dress  and  have  your  partner  mark  the  armscye  lines  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions. 

2.  Remove  the  dress  and  place  a  basting  thread  along  the  line. 


2  1.  How  shall  we  set  in  the  sleeve? 

In  order  to  be  comfortable  and  look  well,  a  dress  must  have  well- 
fitted  sleeves.  If  the  sleeves  bind,  the  wearer  is  uncomfortable;  if  they 
are  baggy,  the  dress  does  not  look  well.  When  the  sleeve  seam  is  made 
and  the  armscye  line  is  marked,  we  are  ready  to  set  in  the  sleeve.  This 
is  done  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Trim  the  armscye  to  within  %  inch  of  the  basted  line,  marking 
original  notches  if  cut  off. 

2.  Place  the  sleeve  in  the  armscye  with  the  inside  of  the  sleeve  toward 
the  worker. 

3.  Place  a  gathering  thread  in  the  top  of  the  sleeve  between  the 
notches. 

4.  Match  and  pin  the  notches  at  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the 
sleeve  and  armscye. 

5.  Adjust  the  gathers  of  the  sleeve  to  fit  the  armscye;  pin  them  in 
place. 

6.  Easing,  but  allowing  no  fullness  in  the  lower  half,  pin  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  sleeve  to  the  armscye,  changing  the  underarm  seam  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

7.  Baste  the  sleeve  in  place  and  remove  the  pins. 
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A:  The  sleeve  is  placed  in  the  armscye. 

B:  The  sleeve  is  pinned  in,  with  the  fullness  adjusted. 

C:  The  sleeve  is  stitched  in  properly  with  double  stitching. 

After  both  sleeves  are  basted  in,  the  dress  should  be  tried  on,  altera- 
tions  made  as  needed,  the  dress  removed,  and  alterations  basted  into 
place. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  the  sleeve  seams. 

2.  Set  the  sleeves  into  the  dress. 

3.  Try  on  the  dress  and  make  any  necessary  alterations. 


22.  How  shall  we  make  the  armscye  seam? 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  armscye  seam,  more  stress  and  strain 
come  on  it  than  on  the  other  seams  of  the  dress.  Riding  a  bicycle  and 
playing  tennis  are  examples  of  activities  that  throw  great  strain  on  the 
armscye  seam.  A  dress  with  this  seam  pulled  out  is  unattractive  and 
hard  to  mend. 

Hence  the  sleeve  should  be  stitched  to  the  armscye  in  as  strong  a  way 
as  possible.  The  seam  should  not  be  bunglesome  or  appear  heavy.  The 
twice-stitched  plain  seam  is  practical  for  the  armscye.  The  first  stitch¬ 
ing  is  made  close  to  the  line  of  basting,  and  the  second  stitching  %  to 
/s  inch  from  the  first  stitching.  The  edge  of  the  seam  is  trimmed  to 
within  %  inch  of  the  second  stitching.  The  machine  thread  ends  are 
tied,  the  bastings  removed,  and  the  seam  pressed  down  to  the  sleeve. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  a  dress  and  note  how  the  armscye  seams  are  made. 

2.  Make  the  seams  in  the  armscyes  of  your  dress. 


23.  How  shall  we  make  the  belt 
and  belt  keepers? 

We  recall  how  we  made  the  straps  and  loops  for  our  apron.  The  belt 
is  made  in  a  similar  way.  The  steps  in  making  the  belt  are  as  follows: 

1.  Place  the  right  sides  together  and  fold  lengthwise  so  that  the 
edges  are  exactly  even. 

2.  Pin  into  place. 

3.  Baste  with  a  !4 -inch  seam,  starting  at  the  folded  side  of  one  end, 
going  across  the  end  and  entire  length,  leaving  the  other  end  open. 

4.  Stitch  close  to  the  basted  line. 

5.  Remove  the  bastings. 

6.  Clip  the  corners  %  inch  from  the  stitching  to  avoid  bulkiness. 

7.  Turn  the  belt  to  the  right  side,  using  a  safety  pm  or  yardstick  to 
pull  or  push  the  material  through. 
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8.  Crease  at  the  seam,  and  fold 
and  baste  into  place. 

9.  Turn  in  the  unstitched  ends  % 
inch,  baste  into  place,  and  stitch  in 
by  hand. 

10.  Sew  on  the  hooks  and  eyes  for 
fastening,  using  the  methods  given 
on  pages  88-89. 

11.  Press  lightly,  remove  the  bast¬ 
ings,  and  press  again. 

The  belt  keepers  are  made  to  hold 
the  belt  in  place,  one  keeper  being  placed  on  each  side  seam  at  the 
waistline.  These  are  made  as  follows: 

1.  Cut  a  piece  of  material  1%  inches  wide  and  in  length  twice  the 
width  of  the  belt  plus  ll/2  inches. 

2.  Fold  lengthwise  with  the  right  sides  together,  and  baste  in  a  %- 
inch  seam  the  length  of  the  piece. 

3.  Stitch  close  to  the  basting  line  and  remove  the  bastings. 

4.  Using  a  safety  pin,  turn  the  keeper  to  the  right  side. 

5.  Fold  so  that  the  seam  is  in  the  center  of  the  keeper,  and  press  it. 

6.  Cut  it  in  two  equal  lengths. 

7.  Turn  the  ends  in,  baste  into  place,  and  overhand  stitch  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  dress  is  put  on  and  the  proper  position  of  the  belt  keepers  is 
marked.  The  keepers  are  then  basted  into  place  and  fastened  to  the 
dress  at  the  ends  by  overhanding  or  by  machine  stitching. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Make  the  belt  for  your  dress. 

2.  Make  and  attach  the  belt  keepers  for  your  dress. 

3.  Press  the  belt  and  the  keepers  on  the  dress. 


24.  How  shall  we  sew  on  fasteners? 

Since  we  have  used  a  zipper  in  the  placket  of  our  dress,  we  do  not 
need  any  other  kind  of  fasteners  on  the  opening.  If  we  have  use  for 
fasteners  on  some  other  part  of  the  dress,  it  is  best  to  use  snap  fasteners. 
These  are  sewed  on  as  we  did  on  our  skirt. 
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TO  DO  IN  CLASS 


1.  Examine  your  dress  and  decide  if  it  needs  fasteners. 

2.  Sew  on  the  fasteners. 


25.  How  shall  we  put  in  the  hem? 

The  evenly  made  hemline  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
made  dress.  We  mark  the  hemline  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the 
one  in  our  slip  or  jumper.  We  also  follow  the  same  procedure  in  putting 
in  the  hem.  However,  if  the  skirt  happens  to  be  a  circular  one,  a  much 
narrower  hem  will  be  used. 

The  steps  in  marking  and  putting  in  the  skirt  hem  are  as  follows: 

1.  Decide  how  many  inches  from  the  floor  the  dress  will  be. 

2.  Mark  this  number  on  the  yardstick  with  chalk  or  a  rubber  band. 

3.  Hold  the  yardstick,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  against  the  dress. 

4.  Place  pins  in  the  dress  at  the  point  even  with  the  mark  on  the 
yardstick  and  parallel  to  the  floor. 

5.  Pins  should  be  placed  about  3  inches  apart. 

6.  Recheck  the  line  of  pins. 

7.  Remove  the  dress,  turn  the  hem  on  the  line  of  pins,  and  crease. 

8.  Pin  the  hem  into  place. 

9.  Put  on  the  dress  and  check  to  see  that  the  hemline  is  even  all 
around. 

10.  Make  any  needed  corrections. 

11.  Remove  the  dress,  being  careful  not  to  lose  the  pins. 

12.  Baste  the  hemline  in  place  J4  inch  from  the  lower  edge,  removing 
all  pins  when  you  have  completed  the  basting. 

13.  With  a  gauge,  measure  up  from  the  hemline  the  desired  width 
of  hem  plus  %  inch  for  a  turn-in.  Measurements  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  two  inches  and  marked  with  a  pin  at  each  point. 

14.  Trim  along  the  line  of  pins  and  remove  the  pins. 

15.  Turn  under  the  edge  of  the  hem  %  inch  and  baste  with  small 
basting  stitches,  starting  with  a  new  thread  at  the  center  front,  center 
back,  and  each  side  seam. 

16.  Pin  the  hem  into  place  at  the  center  front,  center  back,  and  each 
side  seam. 

17.  With  basting  thread,  adjust  fullness  between  the  pins  and  pin 
the  hem  into  place. 

18.  Baste  the  hem  into  place  and  remove  all  pins. 

19.  Try  on  the  dress  and  make  any  needed  alterations. 
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Top :  Pins  mark  the  line  for  turning  the  hem.  Middle:  The  hem  is  turned  and 
basted.  Bottom:  The  hem  is  basted  into  place. 


20.  Press  the  hem. 

21.  Stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hem. 

22.  Remove  the  bastings,  tie  the  threads  of  the  machine  stitching, 
and  press  the  hem  again. 
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If  desired,  the  hem  can  be  put  in  by  hand.  When  this  is  done,  the 
stitching  is  practically  invisible  on  the  right  side.  This  method  requires 
a  longer  time  than  does  stitching  with  the  machine. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Have  your  partner  mark  the  hemline  of  your  dress. 

2.  Put  the  hem  in  your  dress. 


26.  How  shall  we  press  our  dress? 

We  noticed  that  pressing  our  first  garment  added  much  to  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  made  our  work  look  much  better.  Pressing  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  this  dress.  Our  school  dress  is  pressed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  our  slip  or  jumper.  We  use  a  damp  cloth  to  brush  over  the 
dress  as  we  press,  being  certain  that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot  for  the  fabric. 

A  dress  with  set-in  sleeves  must  have  each  side  of  the  sleeves  pressed, 
and  we  must  give  special  attention  to  cuffs,  before  putting  the  dress  on 
the  ironing  board.  The  seams  at  the  armscye  and  waist  are  heavy,  so 
they  require  special  pressing.  Next,  the  waist  is  pressed.  Begin  pressing 
at  the  shoulder  seam  and  press  down  to  the  waist  seam.  If  the  neck  has 
an  opening,  it  should  be  well  pressed.  In  pressing  the  skirt  of  the  dress, 
begin  at  the  waist  and  press  down.  The  skirt  may  be  too  long  to  press 
its  entire  length  at  one  time  on  the  ironing  board,  so  we  press  all 
the  way  around  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  and  then  press  its  lower  part, 
being  sure  that  the  hem  is  well  ironed.  When  the  pressing  is  completed, 
the  dress  is  placed  on  a  hanger  and  hung  in  a  closet.  Good  hangers  and 
ample  closet  space  are  important  aids  in  giving  proper  care  to  our 
clothes. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Press  your  dress  as  directed. 

2.  Give  reasons  why  some  dresses  are  harder  to  press  than  others. 


27.  How  shall  we  judge  our  dress? 

We  have  now  finished  our  dress  and  it  is  ready  to  wear.  But  before 
doing  this  we  should  check  or  judge  our  choice  of  material,  the  work¬ 
manship,  the  fit  of  the  garment,  and  our  carefulness  in  keeping  the 
garment  clean.  Here  is  a  score  sheet  that  we  may  use  in  checking,  first 
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our  own  dress  and  then  one  of  a  classmate.  In  the  column  for  remarks 
we  may  wish  to  make  some  notation  as  to  why  we  scored  a  certain 
point  as  we  did.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 


SCORE  SHEET  FOR  SCHOOL  DRESS 


Item 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Remarks 

Style  of  pattern . 

Material 

Color . 

Weight . 

Design . 

Workmanship 

Seams . 

Hem . 

Neck  and  sleeve  finishes . 

Fasteners . 

Pressing . 

Fit 

Neck . 

Sleeves . 

Shoulder  seams . 

Side  seams . 

At  waistline . 

At  hipline . 

Cleanliness . 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Check  your  dress  according  to  the  score  card. 

2.  Check  a  classmate’s  dress  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  List  the  points  you  need  to  improve  when  making  another  garment 

M  TO  DO  AT  HOME 

1.  Choose  a  pattern  that  would  be  suitable  for  your  mother. 

2.  Select  a  material  suitable  for  the  pattern  chosen. 


3.  Take  the  measurements  of  your  mother  and  decide  what  size  pattern  she 
should  buy. 

4.  Examine  some  ready-made  garments,  and  compare  the  cost  with  the 
dress  you  have  just  made. 

5.  Make  a  plan  for  buying  your  clothes  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 
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We  can  easily  think  back  a  few  weeks  and  recall  the  thrill  we  had 
when  mother  said  it  was  time  to  buy  new  clothes  for  school.  Selecting 
and  buying  clothes  today  is  much  different  than  it  was  years  ago.  The 
girl  of  those  days  understood  the  weaving  process  and  knew  the  story 
of  the  flbers  used.  She  had  seen  the  flax  from  the  held  made  into  linen, 
the  fleece  from  the  flock  become  a  woolen  material,  and  the  white  fluff 
yielded  by  the  cotton  plant  made  into  thread  and  fabric. 

Now  we  buy  our  materials  in  the  store,  often  knowing  little  about  the 
fiber  or  its  construction.  We  find  it  necessary  to  have  guides  in  buying 
materials  or  ready-made  garments.  Informative  labels  give  much  help¬ 
ful  information  and  we  should  study  them  carefully  if  we  desire  to  be 
good  buyers,  getting  what  we  want  and  what  we  pay  for. 


1.  How  can  we  be  good  shoppers? 

The  shopper  who  looks  for  a  dress  with  no  idea  as  to  the  color,  size, 
or  style  of  dress  desired  no  doubt  has  not  estimated  the  amount  of 
money  that  she  can  spend  for  the  dress,  nor  has  she  studied  her  ward¬ 
robe  to  know  the  kind  of  dress  that  she  needs.  Because  of  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  she  takes  an  undue  amount  of  the  saleswoman's  time,  may  even 
delay  others  in  their  shopping,  and  Anally  goes  home  with  a  garment 
that  she  does  not  want. 
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Before  shopping  we  must  know  what  type  of  clothes  we  can  wear 
best.  We  are  not  children,  nor  yet  women,  but  schoolgirls  with  bodies 
that  are  growing.  This  growth  does  not  always  come  in  an  all-round 
balanced  way,  as  we  would  wish,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
take  it  as  it  comes. 

If  we  are  good  shoppers  we  know  what  we  want  and  what  is  best 
for  us.  We  know  how  much  we  can  spend  and  what  service  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  purchase  about  to  be  made.  We  are  familiar  with  guides 
that  we  have  in  our  buying.  We  also  know  thatjTe  heavy  material  filled 
with  starch  will  be  a  sleazy'  Thin,  and  loosely  woven  material  after 
laundering.  We  know  that  the  fabric  f r eeTronTs t a rchAnTTi rm  1  y  woven 
will  not  have  its  present  appearance  destroyed  by  laundering. 

The  goocfshopper  knows  that  such  factors  as  labor  conditions — such 

• 

as  the  young  child  doing  an  adult's  work  but  working  for  extremely 
low  wages — influence  the  price  one  pays  for  ready-made  garments.  The 
blouse  she  can  buy  for  S1.98  may  be  a  product  of  child  labor  or  of  under¬ 
paid  adult  labor.  As  a  good  citizen  she  wishes  to  discourage  such  prac¬ 
tices  and  looks  for  labels  that  indicate  the  garment  was  made  under 
good  labor  conditions. 

The  shopper  should  remember  at  all  times  to  be  courteous  and  well- 
mannered.  Even  though  we  may  feel  that  the  salesperson  is  a  public  , 
servant,  our  own  good  breeding  should  keep  us  from  being  rude.  The 
courteous  shopper  is  one  who  buys  or  shops  at  the  time  of  day  when  the 
crowds  are  smallest  and  the  salesperson  is  less  busy.  Only  a  poor  and 
thoughtless  shopper  would  buy  Christmas  gifts  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Salespeople  enjoy  waiting  on  the  person  who  knows  what  she  wants, 
the  price  she  can  pay,  and  how  to  ask  for  or  about  the  goods  being  sold. 
Each  of  us  can  develop  the  traits  necessary  to  become  a  good  shopper. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  W  rite  a  description  of  someone  you  know  who  is  a  good  shopper. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  the  characteristics  of  your  favorite  salesperson. 

3.  Name  the  things  you  would  do  before  shopping  for  a  coat. 


* 

l 

l 

l 

l 

l 


A  code  for  shoppers  may  well  cover  the  following  points: 


1 .  Shop  early. 

2.  Know  what  we  want. 

3.  Know  what  we  can  spend. 

4.  Be  courteous. 


5.  Know  how  to  judge  quality. 

6.  Know  factors  influencing  cost. 

7.  Ask  for  no  unusual  privileges. 


* 

* 

* 
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2.  What  influences  us  in  buying  clothing? 


We  have  all  felt  the  desire  to  be  like  someone  else,  and  with  this  idea 
in  mind  have  selected  clothes  unsuited  to  us.  Because  the  small  hat  is 
worn  so  well  by  our  chum,  we,  too,  do  not  need  to  make  a  similar  pur¬ 
chase.  The  opinions  and  choices  of  our  friends  jiiay  be  helps  in  buying 
but  should_noFoverinfluence  our  final  decision.  The  dress  we  bought 
because  Mary,  admired  it  maylnorTeTEFone'  we  would  enjoy  most  or 
could  afford  to  buy.  Sometimes  our  friends’  ideas  are  valuable,  but  we 
should  learn  to  make  our  own  decisions. 

Fashion  often  directs  our  purchases  of  clothing  and  often  proves  a 
poor  guide.  However,  adaptations  of  prevailing  fashion  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  worn  successfully  by  the  average  person.  Although  each 
season  has  one  or  more  prevailing  colors  which  are  recognized  as  good 
style,  our  selection  must  be  governed  by  what  we  can  wear.  A  slight 
change  in  the  prevailing  fashion  not  only  suits  us  but  is  also  a  way  of 
lengthening  the  possible  wear  of  a  garment.  Extreme  styles  soon  go  out 
of  fashion.  However,  one  should  be  careful  when  buying  and  not  per¬ 
mit  high-powered  salesmanship  to  influence  one’s  choice  of  clothing. 
Flattering  words  and  flowery  compliments  often  influence  our  choice. 
We  want  to  believe  we  are  like  our  favorite  movie  star  and  we  accept 
such  statements  without  questioning. 

As  we  look  around  the  classroom  we  find  that  some  of  our  classmates 
have  shot  up  like  bean  poles,  their  real  growth  seeming  to  be  in  length. 
Others  we  see  are  chubby  and  tubby,  with  wide  shoulders,  deep  chests, 
and  broad  hips.  Finally,  there  is  the  girl  who  is  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but 
whose  figure  and  posture  seem  awkward  and  gangly.  We  must  observe 
these  things  when  buying  our  clothes. 

We  should  remember  that  the  salesperson’s  business  is  to  sell,  not 
necessarily  to  direct  us  to  a  wise  choice.  She  is  not  informed  about  our 
family  income  nor  about  the  rest  of  our  wardrobe.  Hence  she  cannot 
advise  us  fully  or  well  in  the  purchases  we  make. 

We  all  know  that  the  saying  “a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  when  you 
have  it”  has  sold  many  an  article  that  should  not  have  been  purchased. 
At  the  time  the  purchase  is  made,  it  seems  an  easy  way  to  buy  additional 
things.  But  as  the  payments  come  due,  stretching  our  money  to  meet  all 
our  obligations  becomes  difficult.  We  should  remember  that  articles 
sold  on  the  “easy-payment  plan”  must  cost  more  in  the  end  than  those 
sold  for  cash.  We  must  pay  cash  value  plus  an  additional  carrying 
charge.  We  should  not  be  swayed  by  appeals  to  buy  now  and  pay  later. 
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Money  influences  us  in  purchasing  clothing.  A  limited  amount  of 
money  necessitates  careful  consideration  of  the  articles  on  hand  and 
those  to  be  bought.  We  know  a  low-priced  article  does  not  always  mean 
a  saving  of  money.  The  value  of  a  garment  can  be  estimated  only  by  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  the  wearer  and  the  amount  of  service  it  may  render. 
To  buy  highly  advertised  goods  may  mean  that  we  pay  in  excess  of 
what  the  garment  is  worth — some  of  this  money  must  go  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

We  each  have  a  standard  of  living  which  influences  our  expenditures 
for  clothing  as  well  as  for  other  items.  ‘‘Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses'1 
is  a  saying  too  often  true  of  many  people  in  their  standard  of  living. 
Because  the  Joneses  make  a  large  outlay  for  dress,  we  may  tend  to  ape 
the  Joneses  and  do  likewise.  This  may  mean  that  we  will  do  without 
something  else  that  is  really  of  greater  value  to  us. 

The  desire  for  show  and  display  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases  where 
garments  are  purchased  which  give  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
elegance.  The  best  influence  for  purchasing  clothing  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  directs  us  to  buy  the  articles  that  we  need  at  a  price  that  we  can 
afford  to  pay.  Our  needs  are  governed  by  our  activities  and  the  standard 
of  living  that  we  maintain. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  how  you  do  your  Christmas  shopping. 

2.  Suggest  the  things  which  influence  your  choice  of  clothes. 


3.  What  shall  we  do  before  we  shop? 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  window-shopping  and  real  shop¬ 
ping.  Almost  anyone  can  window-shop  with  some  satisfaction.  The 
window  display  can  be  approved  or  criticized  as  something  quite  apart 
from  our  own  life.  It  may  show  a  party  on  the  sands  of  a  winter  resort 
in  Florida,  and  we  look  at  it  and  comment,  “I  don’t  like  the  green  bath¬ 
ing  suit”  or  “Oh,  isn’t  that  large,  bright  sunshade  and  matching  beach 
cape  clever!”  If  the  window  presents  a  skiing  scene,  we  pass  judgment 
on  the  snowsuits  lightly,  saying,  “Oh,  I  like  the  red  one”  or  “1  wouldn’t 
have  the  brown  one.”  Prices,  good  wearing  qualities,  needs  based  on  ac¬ 
tivities,  wardrobe  lacks,  suitability,  and  many  more  things  can  be  dis¬ 
regarded  when  we  window-shop.  There  are  no  bills  to  pay,  no  clothes 
that  must  be  worn  for  a  season  or  more,  and  no  wardrobe  plan  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  choices.  We  “spend”  our  preferences  freely  and  carelessly. 
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Real  shopping  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  Our  decisions  or  choices  are 
final,  and  we  will  well  be  reminded 
of  our  wisdom  or  folly  day  after 
day.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proceed 
as  if  we  were  window-shopping. 
We  find  that  fact  rather  than  fancy 
is  the  sound  basis  of  choice.  Before 
we  shop  we  should  analyze  our 
needs. 

We  shall  list  what  we  do  both  in 
and  out  of  school  hours,  both  work 
and  play;  we  shall  include  what  we 
do  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
also  any  unusual  occasions  which 
bring  special  clothing  needs.  Before 
we  say  our  list  is  complete  we  shall 
check  it  to  see  that  the  activities  in¬ 
clude  rest;  out-of-door  recreation  in 
rain,  storm,  and  wind;  hiking  and 
swimming;  cooking;  or  gardening. 
Then  we  shall  list  the  clothing 
needed  for  each  activity,  underscor¬ 
ing  the  items  that  we  will  use  most. 

,  .  .  ,,  Our  list  will  range  from  anklets  to 

Play  clothes  can  be  attractive  as  well  ,  i  r  t  i 

as  comfortable  boots  and  from  boots  to  hats. 

If  we  owned  no  wardrobe  this 
list  would  be  our  shopping  guide.  Fortunately  most  of  us  have  a  ward¬ 
robe  that  makes  provision  for  many  of  our  activities.  We  should  now 
check  our  present  wardrobe,  following  the  list  previously  made.  We 
may  find  that  we  have  aprons,  swim  suits,  berets,  and  ribbons  to  spare, 
but  that  we  lack  anklets,  school  dresses,  and  underwear.  These  lacks 
will  make  up  the  list  of  items  to  be  bought.  If  the  list  of  needs  is  long, 
it  may  have  to  be  checked  again  to  determine  what  items  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  immediately  and  what  items  may  be  purchased  later. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  the  money  we  have  to  spend  for  clothing.  If  we 
have  a  clothing  allowance,  we  shall  plan  its  division  among  the  various 
items.  Perhaps  our  division  among  the  items  of  the  list  would  be  like 
the  following: 
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Shoes  (tan) 

14.00 

or  $  8.00 

Anklets  (2  pairs  brown) 

1.00 

2.60 

Dress  (brown  crepe) 

5.00 

12.00 

Kerchief  (rust-green) 

.50 

1.00 

Scarf  (brown-green) 

.75 

1.50 

$11.25 

$25.10 

The  plan  for  spending  is  not  the  same  for  any  two  persons,  and  is 
subject  to  change,  of  course.  The  two  columns  offer  suggestions  as  to 
differences  in  costs.  Before  we  shop,  we  shall  check  our  plan,  as  we 
checked  our  list,  by  looking  at  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  at  dis¬ 
plays  in  shops,  to  know  what  are  acceptable  styles  for  us,  and  whether 
our  price  range  is  accurate  and  our  color  choices  good. 

Last  but  not  least  we  shall  study  all  the  available  information  on  label¬ 
ing  so  that  we  can  know  what  we  are  buying.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
labels.  Some  tell  us  much;  some  tell  us  little.  We  shall  try  to  find  labels 
that  are  informative.  The  first  label  we  see  probably  will  be  the  brand 
name  under  which  the  goods  are  sold — such  as,  for  example,  “Betty 
Brown  shoes,"  “Step  Hi  Hose,”  and  “Dainty  Lady  Dress.”  If  we  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  with  a  brand,  we  are  glad  to  buy  articles 
bearing  that  brand  again.  But  brand  names  give  us  little  information. 
We  find  a  label  that  tells  something  about  the  fabrics,  such  as  “pre¬ 
shrunk,”  “sunfast,”  or  “100%  wool.”  Some  articles  are  labeled  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  good  working  conditions  existed  in  the  factory  where  the 
article  was  made.  A  label  on  which  are  the  words  “Consumers’  League" 
gives  such  assurance.  Some  articles,  such  as  dresses  and  hats,  are  labeled 
to  indicate  the  designer  and  the  manufacturer.  Shoes,  hats,  dresses, 
coats,  and  many  other  articles  are  labeled  more  or  less  correctly  as  to 
size. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Show  how  you  decide  how  much  to  spend  for  various  articles  of  clothing. 

2.  From  your  clothing,  collect  several  labels  and  study  them  to  find  how 
labels  should  help  you  in  buying  clothes. 

3.  Make  a  shopping  list  for  your  next  shopping  trip. 

4.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy  our 

undergarments? 

The  material  for  underwear  should  be  easy  to  launder  and  fast  in 
color.  Our  choice  is  influenced  by  personal  preference  and  by  the 
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price  we  can  afford  to  pay.  Both  woven  and  knit  fabrics  are  used  for 
underwear.  Cotton  and  rayon  materials  are  most  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  Cotton  batiste  and  longcloth  are  common  examples;  these 
fabrics  come  in  many  colors,  in  plain  and  crinkle  weaves. 

The  following  qualities  are  desired  in  undergarments  made  of  woven 
materials: 

1.  Turned-under,  double-stitched  flat  fell  seams 

2.  Strong  plackets  and  fastenings 

3.  Reinforced  crotches 

4.  Strong  double  trimmings 

5.  Shaped  well  to  fit  the  body 

Knit  garments  with  their  stocking-like  construction  are  even  more 
popular.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  ease  of  taking  care  of  the  knit  un¬ 
derwear.  Knit  underwear,  in  addition  to  the  ease  in  laundering,  is  more 
elastic  than  the  woven,  fits  better,  allows  more  freedom  of  motion,  and 
wrinkles  less.  The  following  qualities  are  desired  in  knit  under¬ 
garments: 

1.  Flat-locked  seams 

2.  Plain  hem  or  facing 

3.  Reinforced  crotches,  underarms,  and  edges 

4.  Simple,  durable  trimmings 

The  cost  of  garments  depends  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  material 
from  which  they  are  made,  the  construction  and  type  of  workmanship, 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  design.  The  slip  that  sells  for  $2.95  may  not 
be  made  of  any  better  material  than  one  selling  at  $1.95,  but  the  work¬ 
manship  and  design  may  be  such  as  to  cause  the  difference  in  price. 

The  labels  on  undergarments  should  be  read  carefully.  The  launder¬ 
ing  process  recommended  should  be  followed  to  insure  the  best  wear 
of  the  garment.  Different  methods  of  denoting  size  are  used  for  various 
articles  of  underwear.  Slips  may  be  labeled  by  specific  bust  size;  panties 
are  labeled  as  small,  medium,  and  large.  The  purchaser  should  know 
not  only  her  size  but  also  the  class  grouping  of  small,  medium,  and 
large  in  which  her  size  places  her.  The  following  items  should  be 
considered  when  purchasing  undergarments: 

1.  Wearing  qualities 

2.  Appearance 

3.  Ease  of  laundering 

4.  Fit 
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5.  Cost 

6.  Fastness  of  color 

7.  Season  and  occasions  on  which  to  be  worn 

8.  Type  of  garment  to  be  worn  under 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Compare  the  list  of  qualities  that  you  consider  when  buying  undergar 
ments  with  the  preceding  list. 

2.  List  the  size  of  slips  and  panties  that  you  buy.  What  proof  do  you  have 
that  this  is  the  right  size  ? 

3.  Figure  the  total  cost  of  the  undergarments  you  now  have. 

4.  List  the  undergarments  you  need  to  buy  now. 


5.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy  our 

dresses? 

Unlike  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  underwear,  the  choice  of 
dresses  is  a  responsibility  which  we  may  wish  to  share  with  our  mother 
or  older  sisters.  The  choice  of  a  dress  brings  up  certain  questions.  Again, 
we  must  know  how  much  money  we  have  to  spend  and  the  wear  that 
we  expect  to  get  from  the  garment.  The  dress  we  purchase  should  fit 
in  with  the  rest  of  our  wardrobe.  TheTress  should  not  require  the~pur- ^ 
chase  of  complete  new  accessories?  unless  this  has  Teen  planned.  It  _ 
should  be  attractive,  suitable  to  our  needs,  and  becoming  to  us. 

The  material,  construction,  and  workmanship  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  we  try  on  the  dress.  Such  practice  saves  time  for  both 
the  customer  and  the  salesperson.  Much  time  is  lost  if  after  we  have 
tried  on  a  dress  and  are  about  to  purchase  it  we  discover  that  it  is  made 
with  narrow  seams  and  has  poor  workmanship.  In  addition  to  such 
examination  of  the  dress,  we  should  inquire  about  the  fiber  used,  the 
possible  shrinkage,  the  weighting,  colorfastness  to  sun  and  water,  the 
effect  of  perspiration,  and  the  method  of  cleaning  recommended.  Some 
of  this  information  may  be  found  on  labels.  The  salesperson  may  be 
able  to  answer  these  questions.  But  full  information  should  be  obtained 
about  as  many  of  these  points  as  possible. 

The  purchase  of  the  ready-made  dress  presents  a  different  problem 
from  that  which  is  met  in  buying  material  for  a  dress.  We  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  any  tests  on  the  material  of  the  ready-made  dress 
Ready-made  garments  give  us  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  how 
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A  frame  establishing  important  body  lines  helps  us  to  choose  dresses  in  good 
proportion. 

we  look  in  them  before  buying.  Thus  we  can  determine  the  becoming¬ 
ness  of  style,  color,  and  fit. 

Extreme  styles,  color,  and  fabrics  often  limit  the  satisfactory  wear  of  a 
garmentTo  one  season.  TFTTnever  wiseTTmvesT much  money  in  such  a 
garment.  The  amount  of  care  a  garment  will  need  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  purchasing  a  dress.  A  delicate  blue  wool  dress  to  be  worn 
to  school  will  require  much  more  care  than  a  navy  blue  one,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  latter  will  look  well  for  a  longer  time. 

Certain  dresses  on  the  market  are  made  of  guaranteed  materials  and 
with  guaranteed  workmanship.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  stand  back 
of  his  product  according  to  the  terms  of  his  label.  In  buying  such  a 
dress,  we  must  expect  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for  a  dress  which  has  no 
guarantee.  Although  the  first  cost  may  be  greater,  the  service  given  by 
the  dress  may  prove  to  be  enough  to  justify  the  added  expense. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Write  a  brief  description  of  how  you  choose  and  buy  your  clothing. 
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The  neckline  is  important  in  the  dress  or  blouse  we  buy. 

2.  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  making  your  clothes  with 
those  of  buying  them  ready-made. 

3.  List  the  information  you  need  before  going  into  a  store  to  buy  a  dress. 
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6.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy 

our  footwear? 

Footwear  includes  all  the  articles  worn  on  the  feet:  hose,  short  and 
long,  sturdy  and  sheer;  shoes,  some  broad  of  sole  and  heel,  well-built 
of  heavy  leather,  and  others  daintily  patterned  of  silver  kid  bands;  rub¬ 
bers,  which  cover  the  sole  and  cap  the  toe;  and  boots  or  galoshes,  which 
enclose  the  whole  foot  and  much  of  the  leg.  There  is  much  information 
with  which  we  should  be  familiar  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  select  footwear 
wisely.  First  of  all,  we  should  know  the  characteristics  of  our  own  feet. 

Our  feet  are  the  foundation  of  our  bodies.  They  should  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walking  without  aches  or  pain.  The 
arches  of  the  foot  give  it  strength  and  elasticity  and  make  possible 
the  long  hours  of  walking  and  standing  in  comfort,  especially  if  we  are 
wise  in  our  choice  of  footwear.  Not  all  people  are  wise  in  their  choice. 
The  complaint  “My  feet  are  so  tired"  can  be  heard  among  sight-seers  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  “These  shoes  don’t  fit’’  or  “This  stocking  bunches" 
usually  follows  as  the  next  statement  from  the  weary  person. 

In  buying  hose  or  anklets,  size  is  important  both  in  comfort  and  in 
durability.  They  should  be  long  enough  in  the  foot  to  be  comfortable 
and  should  just  fit  the  foot  without  undue  stretching.  Common  sizes  are 

8 54,  9,  9J4,  and  10. 

If  the  hose  or  anklet  is  too  short,  it  makes  the  foot  uncomfortable  by 
its  pulling,  and  the  prospects  of  a  good  wearing  record  are  very  poor. 
The  leg  of  anklets  should  be  long  enough  to  come  about  four  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  shoe.  The  leg  of  hose  should  come  at  least  five 
inches  above  the  knee. 

Hose  today  are  made  from  cotton,  rayon,  silk,  nylon,  and  wool.  Cot¬ 
ton  hose  cost  less  than  silk,  nylon,  rayon,  or  wool  hose  and  they  wear 
better  than  those  of  silk  or  rayon.  Nylon  hose  are  perhaps  most  com¬ 
monly  worn.  The  wear  the  hose  will  receive  should  determine  the  ma¬ 
terial  selected.  For  everyday  wear,  heavier  and  coarser  hose  are  chosen, 
while  for  dress  wear  the  lighter  weight  ones  are  the  choice.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  two  matching  pairs  of  hose  or  anklets  at  one  time.  In 
case  one  of  each  pair  fails  to  give  good  service,  we  will  still  have  one 
good  pair. 

Shoes  are  bought  according  to  size  and  last.  The  size  is  denoted  by 
numbers,  and  the  last  by  letters.  Sizes  2,  3,  and  4  are  small;  sizes  8,  9, 
and  10  are  large.  Width  AAAA  is  as  narrow  as  shoes  usually  can  be 
purchased;  width  C  is  wide. 
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The  shoe  should  be  long 
enough  to  extend  about  a  half¬ 
inch  beyond  the  large  toe,  and 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  toes 
to  fall  into  normal  place  with¬ 
out  cramping.  If  the  shoe  is  too 
short,  or  if  it  is  not  properly 
shaped,  the  large  toe  may  be 
forced  inward,  out  of  line,  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  bunion.  The 
heel  of  the  shoe  should  fit  the 
foot  closely,  without  pinching 
or  rubbing  at  any  place.  The  A  good  fit  at  the  joint  of  the  foot! 
soles  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  respond  to  the  movement  of 
the  foot. 

Heels  of  shoes  for  daily  wear 
should  not  be  more  than  1% 
inches  high,  and  they  should  be 
as  broad  at  their  base  as  is  the 
heel  of  the  person  wearing 
them.  High-heeled  shoes  that 
send  the  wearer  tottering  down 
the  street  do  not  add  to  her 
grace  and  charm;  they  point  to 
her  lack  of  good  taste.  For  danc¬ 
ing,  perhaps  high  heels  are  suit¬ 
able;  for  lounging,  heelless  san¬ 
dals  may  be  our  choice;  but  for  Consumers’  Guide 

the  business  of  daily  living,  we  Shoes  can  be  both  smart  and  sensible, 
want  shoes  that  can  “go  places” 

and  help  us  to  “do  things.”  Rubber  caps  on  the  heels  make  the  “going” 
more  pleasant.  Size,  width,  heel — when  we  have  considered  these,  let  us 
look  at  the  leather. 

A  sturdy  calfskin  or  buckskin  shoe  wears  well  and  looks  well  for 
school  and  play.  For  dress  wear,  kid,  suede,  and  patent  leather  are  pop¬ 
ular.  The  current  styles  and  popular  use  of  perforations  make  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  patent  leather  shoes  far  less  than  was  formerly  experienced. 
Whatever  the  leather  chosen,  the  lining  of  a  shoe  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  note  that  it  is  free  from  wrinkles,  rough  places,  or  poor 


seams.  A  good  shoe  has  a  good  lining.  Buying  a  good  make  of  shoe, 
made  from  good  material  with  good  workmanship,  is  usually  much 
more  economical  than  the  purchase  of  a  low-priced  shoe. 

The  choice  of  rubbers  and  boots  should  be  made  according  to  one’s 
needs.  In  the  snowy  winters  of  the  North,  a  high  overshoe  may  be 
needed;  in  sunny  Arizona,  even  a  toe  rubber  is  unnecessary.  In  the 
colder  climates,  a  fleece  lining  may  be  needed  by  many  for  adequate 
warmth;  boots  and  rubbers  thus  lined  are  somewhat  higher  in  price. 
Whatever  is  needed,  the  rubber  selected  should  give  the  required  pro¬ 
tection.  The  heels  of  the  rubbers  or  boots  should  be  right  for  the  heels  of 
the  shoes,  and  sizes  should  be  carefully  checked  before  buying. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  List  the  qualities  you  desire  in  hose  and  anklets;  in  shoes. 

2.  When  choosing  a  place  to  buy  shoes,  show  how  to  make  the  choice. 

3.  Figure  the  expense  of  your  hose,  anklets,  shoes,  rubbers,  and  boots  for 
one  year.  Could  this  be  reduced?  If  so,  how? 


7.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy  our 

headwear? 

Headwear  includes  hats,  berets,  caps,  scarves,  and  other  articles  to 
cover  the  head  as  designed  by  fashion.  In  determining  the  quality  of  a 
hat,  beret,  or  cap,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  material  and  the  work¬ 
manship  used  in  its  construction. 

Headwear  may  be  made  from  felt,  velvet,  yarn,  silk,  linen,  pique, 
straw,  and  many  other  materials.  Fashion  usually  plays  a  large  part  in 
determining  the  material  used,  as  well  as  the  style  and  shape  of  hats. 
Our  choice  of  color  is  influenced  by  the  popular  color  of  the  season  and 
by  our  own  coloring.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  headwear 
should  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  clothing  costs.  The 
purchase  of  a  five-dollar  hat  to  be  worn  with  a  three-dollar  dress  is  un¬ 
wise.  Berets,  caps,  and  scarves  are  usually  inexpensive,  and  today  they 
are  very  popular. 

We  should  choose  clothes  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  study  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  we  take  part  in  will  show  the  occasions  for  which  we  should 
have  suitable  headdress.  School,  church,  trips  to  town,  skating,  hiking, 
FHA  or  Girl  Scout  events  may  be  on  our  list.  As  the  season  changes 
from  winter  to  spring  and  then  to  summer,  our  activities  change,  but  the 
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nature  of  the  occasion  in  which  we  participate  remains  much  the  same. 
In  the  winter  we  need  a  trim  felt  hat  for  wear  to  church  and  town,  a 
beret,  and  one  or  more  scarves  for  school  and  sport.  In  the  spring  we 
need  a  straw  hat  for  church  and  town,  and  a  beret  and  scarves  of  differ¬ 
ent  material  than  those  worn  in  winter  for  school  and  sports.  The  in¬ 
formal  scarf  or  kerchief  for  wear  to  a  steak  fry  or  a  class  picnic  is  still 
a  necessity.  The  headdress  should  be  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
costume  with  which  it  is  worn. 

In  selecting  headwear  one  should  stand  before  a  full-length  mirror 
and  note  the  relationship  of  the  hat,  cap,  or  beret  to  the  figure  and  to  the 
entire  costume.  A  hat  or  beret  may  be  becoming  as  far  as  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  face  is  concerned,  but  when  viewed  with  the  dress  or  coat  it 
is  to  be  worn  with  one  may  find  that  the  total  effect  is  not  pleasing. 

The  following  questions  should  be  answered  before  we  buy  head- 
wear: 

1.  Is  it  becoming? 

2.  Is  it  in  good  fashion,  yet  not  extreme  ? 

3.  Is  it  appropriate  to  the  occasions  for  which  it  will  be  worn  ? 

4.  Is  it  suitable  in  color  and  effect  to  the  costumes  with  which  it  will 
be  worn  ? 

5.  Is  it  suitable  in  every  way  to  the  individual? 

6.  Is  it  within  the  cost  range  planned  ? 

7.  Will  it  be  durable  under  the  conditions  of  wear  expected  of  it? 

8.  Can  it  be  cleaned  inexpensively  ? 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  the  kind  of  headwear  you  like  most. 

2.  List  the  guides  you  follow  in  buying  headwear. 

3.  Name  the  difficulties  you  have  in  selecting  and  purchasing  headwear. 
How  can  these  be  lessened  or  overcome? 


8.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy 
our  accessories? 

Accessories  are  articles  which  add  to  the  costume  without  actually 
being  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes  shoes,  hats,  gloves,  mittens,  and  purses 
are  classified  as  essential  accessories;  such  things  as  jewelry,  flowers, 
scarves,  and  handkerchiefs  are  grouped  as  nonessential  accessories.  Even 
the  dog  on  a  coat  lapel  is  an  accessory. 
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Accessories  should  be  chosen  to  conrpl£.te-th.eL:CmlxiiP^^ 
with  it7  'i'hey^should  be  attractive  in  design  and  appropriated  the.  oc¬ 
casion.  The  cost  of  accessories  should  be  determined  in  relation  to  the 
money  spent  for  the  entire  wardrobe.  For  the  person  whose  dresses  do 
not  exceed  ten  dollars  each,  $1.50  is  out  of  proportion  for  a  flower.  How¬ 
ever,  a  relatively  large  expenditure  may  be^TiTtrfredif‘TlTer_accessory  pur¬ 
chased  is  to  be  worn  with  several  costumes. 

In  buying  gloves  or  mittens  it  is  wise  economy  to  select  those  of  a 
color  to  fit  in  with  several  costumes.  They  should  be  of  good  quality  so 
that  good  wear  can  be  expected  from  them.  Knit  woolen  or  cotton 
gloves  and  mittens  are  practical  for  school  and  sports  in  winter,  while 
the  nicely  finished  fabric  gloves  are  suitable  for  dress  wear.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  washable  gloves  of  sheer  fabric  or  open  weaves  are  desirable.  Pig¬ 
skin  makes  a  good  all-service  glove. 

The  purse  we  buy  should  be  of  such  material,  size,  and  color  that  it 
goes  well  with  the  costumes  with  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  with  the 
person  using  it.  The  large  envelope  purse  is  not  a  good  choice  for  an 
unusually  small  girl.  If  the  purse  is  not  wisely  chosen,  one  may  see  it 
before  seeing  the  girl,  especially  if  it  is  too  large,  too  extreme  in  style, 
or  too  bright  in  color.  Purses  are  made  from  various  kinds  of  materials. 
Leather,  fabric,  wood,  straw,  beads  and  plastic  materials  are  all  used. 
The  season  of  the  year  helps  to  determine  both  the  material  and  the 
color  to  buy.  Purses  vary  greatly  in  price,  and  unless  one  plans  to  carry  a 
purse  for  more  than  one  season,  a  large  expenditure  is  unwise. 

Costume  jewelry  is  effective  if  wisely  purchased ;  it  may  be  barbaric 
if  selected  without  good  judgment.  Costume  jewelry  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  harmonize  in  color  and  texture  with  the  garment  worn;  it 
should  accent  a  color  or  some  particular  part  of  the  costume;  and  it 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  personality  of  the  wearer.  If  the  costume 
jewelry  is  more  vivid  than  the  wearer,  it  tends  to  discount  her  attractive¬ 
ness. 

Scarves  play  an  important  part  in  our  dress  today,  and  if  correctly 
chosen  they  are  a  definite  part  of  the  costume  and  add  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  accenting  a  color  note,  and  in 
softening  a  neckline  that  may  be  too  severe.  They  may  be  worn  around 
the  neck,  and  they  are  also  frequently  worn  around  the  head. 

Handkerchiefs  should  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  costume 
and  should  be  well  made  of  good  material.  Linen  handkerchiefs  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  people.  They  are  easily  laundered  and  absorb  moisture. 
But  they  are  more  expensive  than  the  cotton  ones.  If  well  cared  for, 
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handkerchiefs  last  a  long  time.  A  supply  of  one  or  two  dozen  is 
regarded  as  adequate  to  meet  our  requirements. 

In  buying  accessories,  a  relatively  large  expenditure  of  money  for 
nonessentials  is  unwise,  since  their  period  of  use  may  be  rather  short. 
The  essential  accessories  are  usually  selected  to  be  worn  with  more  than 
one  costume,  so  more  money  may  be  spent  for  them. 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  List  the  accessories  that  you  have.  Which  of  these  can  you  wear  with 
more  than  one  costume? 

2.  Figure  the  cost  of  your  accessories  for  the  preceding  year. 

3.  Show  how  this  cost  may  be  reduced. 

4.  Tell  how  you  would  buy  an  accessory  for  a  friend. 


9.  How  shall  we  choose  and  buy  our 
coats  and  sweaters? 

As  the  purchase  of  a  coat  usually  involves  a  larger  expenditure  of 
money  than  we  make  for  other  articles  of  clothing  in  our  wardrobe,  we 
no  doubt  want  to  share  this  responsibility  with  our  mother  or  some 
other  adult.  The  service  expected  from  the  coat  is  much  greater  than 
what  we  expect  of  the  most  of  our  other  clothing.  Usually  two  or  more 
seasons  of  satisfactory  wear  are  expected,  so  our  choice  must  be  wisely 
made.  This  is  true  of  winter  coats,  which  we  expect  to  protect  us  fully 
from  chilly  winds  and  falling  snow  and  to  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of 
being  put  on  and  taken  off  many  times  daily. 

The  first  step  in  the  choice  of  a  coat  is  to  determine  the  type  which  we 
should  buy.  Coats  are  classed  as  dress,  tailored  or  sport,  and  in-between, 
depending  upon  the  material  used,  the  style,  and  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  employed.  Dress  coats  are  usually  made  from  soft  materials  in  dark 
colors,  and  for  winter  wear  may  have  fur  collars.  Usually,  plain,  pressed- 
open  seams  are  used.  Sport  coats  are  made  from  rough  and  coarser  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  usually  cut  along  swagger  lines,  and  may  or  may  not 
have  a  fur  collar.  The  seams  are  generally  finished  as  a  flat  fell  seam 
with  one  stitching  showing  on  the  right  side.  The  cloth  is  often  of  heavy 
material  and  gives  interesting  color  combinations.  The  sports  coat  is 
worn  for  school,  for  sports,  as  its  name  suggests,  and  for  general  wear. 

Many  wardrobes  do  not  include  a  dress  coat  and  a  sports  coat  but  an 
in-between  or  “all-season’'  coat,  which  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  two  coats  we  have  discussed.  The  in-between  or  all-season 
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coat  may  be  made  of  rough-textured  materials  with  plain  seams;  it  may 
or  may  not  have  a  fur  collar.  In  cut,  construction,  and  color,  it  is  suitable 
for  either  dress  or  sport.  We  decide  on  the  type  of  coat  we  wish  to 
buy  after  consideration  of  what  we  have  in  our  wardrobe.  If  it  contains 
a  sports  jacket  in  good  condition,  perhaps  a  dress  coat  would  be  a  wise 
purchase.  If  the  new  coat  is  to  serve  for  all  kinds  of  wear,  perhaps  an 
all-season  coat  should  be  our  choice. 

When  the  type  of  coat  to  be  purchased  has  been  determined,  the  next 
step  is  to  choose  a  style  and  color  well  suited  to  us  and  to  our  individual 
needs.  Coats  are  worn  with  several  dresses,  perhaps  of  widely  different 
colors  and  styles.  Hence,  the  coat  itself  should  be  of  a  color  that  seems  to 
fit  into  the  wardrobe  generally.  Selection  of  a  color  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  the  dresses  in  the  wardrobe  is  desirable.  That  is,  a  brown 
coat  may  be  worn  with  tan,  beige,  or  brown  dresses  and  would  seem  to 
complete  the  costume  as  a  lighter  color  would  not  do.  Bright  greens, 
strong  yellows,  and  off-colors  of  rose  are  not  desirable  colors  for  coats, 
since  they  are  too  definite  to  combine  with  other  colors  easily,  and,  also, 
because  we  would  easily  tire  of  them. 

The  fabric  used  in  the  coat  and  in  the  lining,  if  a  lining  is  used,  should 
be  of  the  best  quality  that  we  can  get  for  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able.  We  should  look  for  labels  indicating  that  the  coat  fabric  is  all  wool, 
and  that  the  lining  is  of  one  of  the  fabrics  known  to  stand  the  sort  of 
wear  to  which  linings  are  subjected.  Both  rayon  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
used  for  linings.  Many  of  these  materials  used  for  linings  wear  very 
well.  Often  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  wearing  quality  of  a 
lining  and  the  price  paid  for  the  coat  or  the  lining. 

Inexpensive  coats  with  fur  collars  are  rarely  ever  wise  purchases. 
Cheap  fur,  such  as  cat  or  rabbit  fur,  is  short-lived  and  tends  to  look 
“ratty"  long  before  the  fabric  of  the  coat  is  worn  out. 

The  construction  processes  and  the  cut  of  the  coat  are  also  important 
in  making  a  wise  choice.  The  seams  and  joinings  of  a  well-made  coat 
are  ample,  yet  do  not  show  or  attract  attention.  Also,  the  stitching  is 
strong  throughout  the  length  of  the  seam.  Buttonholes  or  loops  should 
be  neatly  made  or  applied.  The  cut  of  the  coat  should  provide  for  a 
liberal  lap  at  the  front  closing.  A  coat  with  a  skimpy  lap  gives  poor 
protection  from  cold  and  wind.  The  cut  should  be  simple,  with  no  un¬ 
usual  bunches  of  fur  or  elaborate  fastenings  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 

When  buying  a  coat,  the  fit  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  coat  that 
fits  well  allows  for  freedom  of  movement  of  the  body,  hangs  straight, 
sets  smoothly  on  the  figure,  and  has  the  right  sleeve  and  body  length. 
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The  full-length  coat  should  be  about  one  inch  longer  than  the  dress 
worn  beneath  it.  The  finger-tip  or  three-quarter-length  coat  comes  mid¬ 
way  between  the  hipline  and  the  knees.  This  length  coat  is  worn  for 
both  dress  and  sports.  Jackets  of  wool  or  lined  leather  are  commonly 
purchased  by  the  schoolgirl  for  sports. 

Sweaters  are  made  of  cotton,  rayon,  nylon,  or  wool  yarn.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  sweaters,  girls  should  consider  the  amount  of  money  they  have  to 
spend,  the  color  that  is  best  for  them  to  buy,  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  garment.  A  sweater  of  poor-quality  yarn  soon  sags,  pouches,  and  loses 
its  shape;  and  will  not  wash  well.  The  sweater  of  good  quality  will  have 
the  wales  running  lengthwise  on  the  face  and  crosswise  on  the  back. 
Certain  brand  names  have  come  to  indicate  a  sweater  of  good  quality. 

The  price  of  sweaters  is  based  on  the  quality  of  yarn  used  and  the  cost 
of  production.  The  handmade  sweater  is  priced  higher  than  the  ma¬ 
chine-made,  but  it  does  not  always  give  better  service.  The  size  of 
sweater  to  buy  should  be  decided  upon  before  going  shopping.  Sweaters 
are  purchased  according  to  bust  size,  and  should  be  large  enough  not 
to  appear  stretched  when  on  the  figure.  They  are  worn  for  school  or 
sports. 


TO  DO  IN  CLASS 

1.  Examine  the  seams  in  your  coat.  Are  they  well  made? 

2.  Compare  the  seams  of  your  coat  with  those  of  your  sweater.  How  du 
they  differ?  How  are  they  different  from  those  of  your  dress? 

3.  Figure  the  cost  of  the  coats  you  now  have.  Were  they  all  bought  the 
same  year? 

4.  Give  a  good  method  for  buying  coats. 

M  TO  DO  AT  HOME 

1.  List  the  clothes  you  have  on  hand  and  those  you  need  to  buy. 

2.  Figure  the  amount  of  money  you  spent  for  clothing  last  year. 

3.  Estimate  the  amount  of  money  required  to  buy  the  clothes  you  need  this 
year. 

4.  Check  your  ready-made  clothes  for  their  labels.  List  the  information  they 
give  you  which  is  helpful  in  buying  new  clothes. 
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Accessories,  145-146 
Apron 

basting,  28 
choosing,  23 
cutting  out,  27 
hems,  29 
loops  for,  29 
pressing,  33 
seams  for,  28 
stitching,  28 
straps  for,  29 
Armscye 
jumper,  72 
dress,  122-123 
seam,  125 

Basting 
apron,  28 
blouse,  92 
dresses,  108,  110 
jumper,  70 
pillowcases,  19 
slip,  70 
tea  towels,  14 
Belt 

making  the,  125-126 
sewing-machine,  3 
Belt  keepers,  making,  126 
Bias  strips 
cutting,  72-73 
joining,  73-74 
Blouse 
basting,  92 
bottom,  94 
choosing,  90-91 
cutting  out,  92 
fitting,  93 
neck,  94 


Blouse — (  Continued ) 
pressing,  95 
seams,  93 
sleeves,  94 

Bobbin,  winding,  9 
Body,  care  of  the,  37-40 
Buying 

clothing,  134-135 
coats,  147-148 
dresses,  139-140 
footwear,  143-144 
headwear,  144-145 
sweaters,  149 
undergarments,  137-139 

Care  of 

body,  37-40 
clothing,  45-46 
hair,  39-45 
hands,  40 
hose,  48 
nails,  40-45 
teeth,  39 

undergarments,  48 
Clothing 

accessories,  145-146 

caring  for,  45-56 

choosing,  134-135 

coats,  44,  55 

dresses,  55 

footwear,  47,  56 

good  shoppers  for,  132-133 

headwear,  55 

hose,  48-49 

slips,  48 

undergarments,  46-48 
Code  for  the  shopper,  133 
Cold  cream,  41 
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Collar 

attaching  a,  119 
making  a,  118-119 
Cosmetics,  41 
Cuffs 

attaching,  121-122 
making,  121 
Cutting 

the  apron,  27 
bias  strips,  72-73 
the  blouse,  92 
the  jumper,  67-68 
the  school  dress,  103 
the  skirt,  83 
the  slip,  67-68 

Darning,  49,  50,  51 
Diagram 

of  sewing  machine,  3 
of  threading  machine  and  bobbin,  10 
of  tying  a  knot,  15 
Dresses 

basting,  108,  111 
cutting  out,  103 
judging,  129-130 
pressing,  129 

procedures  in  making,  107-108 
purchasing,  139-140 
school,  97-130 
selecting,  97-99 

Fasteners,  87-89 
Fitting 

shoulder  seams,  71-72 
skirt,  109 

underarm  seams,  72 
waist,  109-110 
Footwear,  56,  142-144 

Gloves  (See  Accessories) 

Hair,  care  of,  39,  41,  44-45 
Handkerchiefs  (Sec  Accessories) 
Hands,  care  of,  40 
Headwear,  144-145 
Hem 
apron,  29 
jumper,  79-80 


Hem — ( Continued ) 
pillowcase,  19-20 
school  dress,  127-128 
skirt,  89 
slip,  79-80 
tea  towel,  14-16 
Hooks  and  eyes,  88 
Hose 

care  of,  48-49 
choosing,  142 
darning,  50 

Jewelry  (See  Accessories) 

Jumper 

armseve  finish,  75-77 
basting,  70 
choosing,  58-59 
cutting,  67-68 
fitting,  71-72 
judging,  80-81 
making  seams  in,  70-71 
marking  hemline  of,  78-79 
material  for,  60-61 
neck  finish,  75-76 
placket,  77-78 
practices  in  making,  68-69 
pressing,  80 

putting  in  hem  of,  79-80 
taking  measurements  for,  61-62 

Lipstick,  42 
Loops,  29-30 

Manicure,  43 
Marking 

armscye,  122-23 
hem,  78-79 
neck,  109-110 
Material 

for  apron,  23-25 
for  blouse,  90-91 
for  jumper,  60-61 
for  pillowcase,  17-18 
for  school  dress,  99 
for  skirt,  82-83 
for  slip,  60-61 
for  tea  towel,  14 
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Nail  polish,  43 
Nails,  care  of,  40,  43 
Neck 

cutting  the,  110 
finishing  the,  94 

finishing  the  opening  for  the,  94 
marking  the,  110 

Patch  pockets,  31-32 
Patching  clothing,  51-52 
Patterns 

altering,  63-65 
buying,  58-60 
checking,  63-65,  91 
choice  of,  58-59,  90 
laying  out,  25-26,  66-67,  92,  101-103 
removing,  rrom  material,  28,  68 
studying,  62-63 
Pillowcase 
hasting,  19 
folding,  20 
judging,  20-21 
making,  18-19 
material  for,  17-18 
pressing,  20 
Placket,  making  the 
continuous-bound,  85 
faced  and  extension,  77-78 
zipper,  112-116 

Pockets,  making  and  sewing,  31-32 
Posture 
good,  35-37 
sitting,  7,  36 
standing,  36 
walking,  36-37 
Pressing 

an  apron,  33 
a  blouse,  95 
a  jumper,  80 
a  pillowcase,  20 
a  school  dress,  129 
a  skirt,  90 
a  slip,  80 
a  tea  towel,  17 
Purses  (See  Accessories) 

Rouge,  41-42 


Scarves  (See  Accessories) 

Score  card  for  judging 
a  pillowcase,  21 
a  school  dress,  130 
Seams 
apron,  28 
armscye,  125 
blouse,  93 
jumper,  70-71 
pillowcase,  18-19 
school  dress,  1 1 1 
skirt,  84 
slip,  70-71 
Sewing  machine 
care  of,  11 
construction,  2-4 
parts,  3-4 
stitching,  7 
threading  the,  9-10 
treadling  the,  4-6 
winding  bobbin  of  the,  8 
Shampoo,  44-45 
Shoes  (See  Footwear) 
Shopping,  132-149 
Shoulder,  fitting  the,  71-72 
Skirt 

band  for,  86-87 
choosing  material  for,  82-83 
cutting  out,  83-84 
fasteners  on,  87-88 
gathering  top  of,  86 
hem,  89 
placket  for,  85 
pressing,  90 
seams,  84 
Sleeve 

finishing  edge  of,  94 
setting  in  the,  123-124 
Slip 

basting,  70 
choosing,  58-59 
cutting  out,  67-68 
finishing  top  of,  74 
fitting,  71-72 
judging,  80-81 
making  seams  for,  70-71 
marking  hemline  of,  78-79 
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Slip — ( Continued ) 
material  for,  60-61 
pressing,  80 

processes  in  making,  68-69 
putting  in  hem  of,  79-80 
taking  measurements  for,  61 
Snaps,  87-88 
Storage 

of  clothing,  52-56 
space  in  room,  56 
Straps,  29-30 
Sweaters,  buying,  149 


Tea  towels 
basting,  14-16 
folding,  17 
hemming,  16 

material  for,  14 

62  ’ 
pressing,  17 

Teeth,  care  of,  39 

Undergarments 
caring  for,  48 
purchasing,  137-138 
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